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MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 1 
PART I 

Some five years ago I was industriously following the traces of 
German popular poetry whithersoever they led. With the cus- 
tomary guidebooks at hand to direct the journey, I walked the 
broad road that sweeps almost uninterruptedly from the lyrics of 
Heine, Eichendorff, and Uhland back through the volkslieder and 
meisterlieder of Reformation Germany to the earliest springtime 
of minnesang. But suddenly the trail which in its last stage had 
been growing somewhat indistinct vanished quite from view; 
strain my eyes as I might, I could yet find no further evidences 
of lyric production in Germany as I looked on backward to 
younger times — to the empire of the Ottos and of Charles the 
Great. It was as if some traveler had wandered musing to the 
edge of an emerald oasis, to be rudely awakened from his reverie 
by beholding the brown silence of the desert. A moment before 
all the forest-birds had been piping from their leafy nests, but now 

Kein Vogel singt auf meinem Pfad, 
Ob meinem Haupte rauscht kein Blatt. 

Turn back I would not — but how to go ahead? For some 
while all landmarks seemed to be lacking, and much time was lost 
in groping here and there in search of tangible beginnings. I soon 
had read all the theoretical expositions so conveniently listed 
by Schonbach 2 — theories that the German lyric had extraneous 
origins of various sorts, and that if one wished to learn of it before 
the year 1150 one must go far afield: either to France with 
Gaston Paris and Jeanroy, to Araby with Courthope, 3 or to the 

1 This paper was first presented to the English Club of Princeton University in Febru- 
ary, 1907. 

2 In his Anfdnge des deutschen Minnesangs (1898). 

'Professor Burdach has announced a study, "Uber den Ursprung des mittelalterlichen 
hoflschen Minnesangs, Liebesromans und Frauendienstes," Sitztmgsber. d. k. preussischen 
Akad., Vol. XXVIII (1904), p. 933. He says : "The position of the lyrical court-poet and the 
conventional concept of love in the courtly literature of the twelfth century are a novelty 
which, although it does appear in the form of a fixed literary design, may yet not be derived 
from the earlier poetry of France and Germany, or from older tradition. The possibility is 
presented that Arabian court-poetry with its erotically colored panegyric in honor of ruling 
or highly placed women was a fruitful source of influence, together with the oriental 
romantic love-story." 
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2 Philip Sohuyleb Allen 

early mediaeval churches and schools which finally achieved 
a graceful kind of profane Latin song by imitating the sacred 
songs or the classics. Most of all I was interested in the con- 
tention of Ernst Martin that a popularizing Latin minnesang 
had preceded its German model, but I hesitated to accept this 
thesis for two reasons: first, I did not believe Martin proved his 
point from the slender evidence of the Benedictbeuern MS alone 
— at least his proof could be made to read two ways; 1 secondly, 
it seemed strange that a Latin vessel should be the ampulla which 
held the baptismal oil of German lyric singing. I then believed, 
too, with Scherer that the Latin dress of a song effectually hid all 
traces of its immediate origin, and so would always reason: Why 
try to win mediaeval Latin lyrics for Germany as a popular and 
native expression, if we may never pierce the mystery of their 
birthplace? Cut bono? 

Thus I came ever back to my starting-point at the edge of the 
desert. And there might I have remained, but for a certain dog- 
gedness of purpose 2 and for Wilhelm Meyer. I may say that the 
Fragmenta burana and his other writings on mediaeval rhythms 
have harmed rather than helped on many occasions, for keen and 
deep as they without exception are, they often lead one off into 
strange fields of speculation and of subjective reasoning. But 
this one thing they taught me : From the Latin poems of the Dark 
Ages and early Middle Ages we may derive a continuous story of 
lyric writing and singing by Germans in Germany. With Grimm 

' For a history ab ovo of the discussion about the Latin and German songs in this MS, cf . 
Lundius u Deutsche Vagantenlieder in den Carmina burana," Zeitschr. f. deut. Phil., Vol. 
XXXIX (1907), pp. 330 ft. Lundius gives a convenient bibliography of this hundred years' 
strife among scholars, begun in 1807 by Docen. 

2 Because I could not forget Mullenhoff 's compelling words when speaking of the liebet- 
gruss of Ruodlieb (Mullenhoff-Scherer, DenkmdlerS, Vol. II, p. 154): "This love-greeting 
should and must find a place in this collection as the oldest example of German minne- 
poetry. The teaching of Wackernagel and of Wilmanns that such love-songs, nay that the 
whole German lyric did not appear until the twelfth century does not, it is true, need such 
confutation (cf. Burdach, Zeitschr.f. deut. Alt., Vol. XXVII, p. 343; Meyer, ibid., Vol. XXIX, 
p. 121; Berger, ZeiUchr. f. deut. Phil., Vol. XIX, p. 440). It is sufficiently confuted by the 
nature of man himself, and by the realization that all poetry dwells in the sensation of the 
moment and is originally but a surrendering to it. There are early examples in German 
poetry of prayers, complaints, imprecations, and songs of mock and praise ; how then should 
expression of the mightiest and most poetic impulse of all have failed until the year 1150 or 
1160? The only new thing at this time is that love-poetry crowds more undisguisedly and 
luxuriantly to utterance, that it appears in the foreground, and becomes a distinguishing 
mark of the new era." 
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Mediaeval Latin Lybics 3 

therefore I could now believe that the German lyric was an 
indigenous product. 

The process of reasoning which finally determined this new 
faith was simple. . (1) I found no German lyrics in Germany 
before the year 1150. (2) There must be lyrics of some sort in 
Germany before this time, or we have to regard one of the richest 
and the most subjective native expressions of the modern world as 
calmly pilfered overnight from France or elsewhere. 1 (3) Latin 
lyrics were current in Germany long before the year 1150. 
(4) Many of these Latin lyrics are just the sort of thing which 
was later written in German by Germans. 

Now that my creed was once clearly defined, I had no doubt 
but that I could find confirmation and development of it in books. 
I knew that there were histories of early mediaeval literature in 
Europe written from the general view-point as well as from that of 
specific nationality. These I proceeded to read, but soon dis- 
covered that however excellent they might prove for the student 
of some particular author or monument they failed without excep- 
tion to achieve grouped pictures of different men in connection 
with the history of a movement, or of different movements in 
their relation to the history of a form, such as the evolution of 
the drama, of the lyric, etc. In other words, I found a series 
of doctor's dissertations, school-programmes, and monographs — or 
an encyclopedia — where I had hoped for a story of early mediaeval 
literature — nowhere a ten Brink or a Scherer. 2 It was as if Gro- 
ber had said: If you find that I have failed to gather a single 
particle of waste in the Augaean stables of mediaeval Latin writ- 
ing, let my head be the forfeit. A wonderful grundriss zur 
geschichte this — like the work of Ebert and of Manitius — but 
we die while waiting for some poet interpreter of the Latin lyric 
of the Middle Ages. Of all men yet, perhaps Kogel has come 

i Unless we believe that the lyric developed from an earlier undifferentiated poetry that 
was both lyric and epic. A discussion of this theory with complete bibliography pro and 
con may be found in E. M. Meyer, "Alte deutsche Volksliedchen," Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., 
Vol. XXIX (1885), pp. 122 ff. 

2 Ferdinand Wolf longed for a history of mediaeval Latin poetry as long ago as 1841 ; 
cf. his Gber die Lais, Sequenzen urui Leiche, p. 281. The first real attempt to meet this 
demand is the anonymous study on " Mediaeval Latin Poetry," Christian Bemembrancer, 
Vol. LII (1886), pp. 351-92, Vol. LIU, pp. 1-86; an investigation, unfortunately, which is 
based upon slender material and an insufficient knowledge of the sources. 
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4 Philip Schutlee Allen 

nearest to interpreting the material rightly, despite the slurs of 
Winterfeld. 

Even though no Daniel had come to judgment in this cause, I 
hesitated long before writing a single sentence relative to mediaeval 
Latin poetry. Conscious of the wicked irony which sparkles in 
the phrase of Forcellini — totius Latinitatis lexicon — aware that 
I had rummaged often enough through the folios of Du Cange to 
find myself still sole arbiter of a lyric phrase, I contented myself 
with reading what others had done in the way of casual lighten- 
ing of the burden imposed by poor texts and garbled diction, and 
where others were silent as to any one poem or set of poems, I 
occupied my time in doing what I might to penetrate the under- 
brush which so often hid the original meaning and form of such 
poetry. Thus I came to know specific works of Grimm and Du 
M6ril and Wright, Pertz and Griesebrecht and Laistner, Dummler 
and Wattenbach and Piper, Martin and Francke and Meyer, 
Traube and Haur6au and Grober, Werner and Heyne and Winter- 
feld — to recite but a few of the scores whose names are not the 
least on the herald's list of scholarship in the field of mediaeval 
Latin poetry. 

After examining this roster one might well believe that there 
was small reason for further writing on the subject of the lyric in 
the early Middle Ages; unless, that is, the new investigator would 
but stoop to pick up a seedling of knowledge left by some earlier 
gleaner in the fields of Boaz; unless he would fill at any cost — 
through some new and unimportant theory perhaps — the lean 
pages of his argument. Sensitive to the imputation of the last 
two sentences I have heretofore done nothing further in the way 
of public discussion than lay down tentative prolegomena such as 
those contained in a previous study on the origins of minnesang. 
But as time sped on and I found that others were neglecting that 
upon which I wished to insist — that others, often those whom I 
greatly respected, were preaching what was to me false doctrine — 
then I felt no longer bound to hold my peace. The field of the 
early mediaeval lyric may belong in a loose sense to the carefully 
trained scientist in classical forms, for it is all Latin. In another, 
and a truer, sense it may belong to the mediaevalist — for he 
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Mediaeval Latin Lybics 5 

alone is cognizant of the multiplicity of tortuous meanings with 
which for some hundreds of years the mediaeval mind loved to 
encumber itself. But the mediaeval lyric belongs pre-eminently 
to the student of modern literary forms, for without a knowledge 
of it the modernist has an end without a beginning — he has the 
second term of an unintelligible ratio whose first term is x — he 
has the solution of some riddle that he has never heard. 

It will be little strange if certain views arrived at below com- 
port but ill with the findings of previous judges or juries. Any 
great expression which continues for centuries, as did the medi- 
aeval Latin lyric, has, like some precious ruby, a hundred different 
facets. These catch and refract the light in myriad radiating 
arrows, depending upon the angle from which they are approached. 
My particular angle as stated at the outset is the one made by the 
German lyric and the Latin lyric at the point of their tangency. 
Of the former I can know nothing prior to minnesang, unless I 
treat of the latter. This knowledge is what has driven me to dis- 
cuss, for purposes of my own, things about which I should other- 
wise never have come to speak. 

POPULAR SONG AND SCHOOL POETBY 
In the introductory words to his excellent study of Latin 
school poetry 1 Francke states that the school was the workshop 
where all mediaeval Latin poetry was made. For even the lyric, 
he says, the churchly and vagabond song, cannot be conceived of 
without the influence of such an environment. 2 To be sure, he 
continues, the lyric soon passed outside of the school and attained 
artistic forms all its own, in the service of and aided by worship 
and music. But on the other hand didactic and epic poetry were 
never able successfully to deny their original manner of coming 
into being. 

I have only one quarrel with the foregoing statement — a state- 
ment which has often been repeated since — and that is that it 

' Zur Oeschiehte der lateinischen Schulpoesie des xii. und xiii. Jahrhunderts (1879). 

» Marold likewise says (Zeitschr.f. deut. Phil., Vol. XXIII [1890], pp. 2 f .) : " Church song 
and learned school-poetry form the real soil from which the poetry of the goliards sprang." 
But he further remarks : " In consequence of their association with the people and the popu- 
lar minstrels in France and Germany quite a number of communal elements penetrated their 
songs and with this qualification Schmeller is entirely justified in saying (Carmina burana, 
p. viii) : " With good reason we claim a considerable part of mediaeval Latin poetry as our 
native possession." 
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6 Philip Schuyler Allen 

excludes, I feel sure, one constant source of much that was best 
in the mediaeval lyric: popular song. I believe, that is, that we 
can conceive of vagabond lyrics aside from the influence of either 
church or school. Not for a moment do I doubt the all-important 
influence which these environments exercised upon the profane 
and popular lyric. But it is one thing to assert that the mediaeval 
Latin erotic lyric owed much to the church-hymn, to the religious 
inserts in the service of the church, 1 to antiphon and part-song, to 
trope, cantio, motet, and sequence ; it is one thing to claim for the 
school tasks and the schoolrooms of the Middle Ages a great influ- 
ence in shaping the form and themes of profane song; it is quite 
another thing to assert that we should never have had a rhythmic 
profane verse except for the pre-existent ecclesiastical and scholas- 
tic model. Great as was the impulse which cadence, rhyme, and 
stanza-structure of the religious lyric and school-poem gave to 
erotic song, there was another thing which often possessed still 
stronger attraction for it; and this was the native popular dance- 
song and lyric ballad written or sung in the vernacular language. 
There is no need for us to subscribe entirely to the doctrine 
that the mediaeval Latin lyric owed its very existence first to the 
liturgy and afterward to the schools. Tropes, motets, and 
sequences were doubtless a fertilizing source of much of the later 
beauty and diction of profane song; schools of grammar and 
rhetoric did create ten thousand custom-made lyrics and ballads 
for the consumption of the laity. But when Grautier 2 and Meyer 3 
insist upon the creed that these were the only source, they are 

1 1 have often wondered when face to face with the awe-inspiring confusion of early 
mediaeval liturgical MSS, how scholars could attain the simple clarity of their present 
theory that these inserts were the "bio-germ" of Latin profane singing. Such MSS were 
often written as prose, and at times none may decide where one verBe ends and another 
begins ; every sort of meter and rhythm is represented in them ; some MSS were written 
chiefly to preserve different melodies, and in these we frequently do not know whether the 
accompanying text comprises all of a song or only a single stanza of it ; the texts may be 
from several different centuries, and of every possible description— deeply religiouB and 
scabrous, side by side ; it is not always possible to determine the age of a MS, the country 
in which it was written, the purpose it aimed to fulfil, or the audience to which it was 
addressed. Unintelligible gaps occur to tempt the reader to emendation : erasures have 
been made, but we know not why : the same text appears in variant forms and ascribed to 
many authors. How may we then hold so simple a creed as that laid down in the opening 
sentence of this note? 

2 Hittoire de la poisie liturgique av, moyen age, Vol. I (1886) . 

3 Fragmenta burana (1901). 
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Mediaeval Latin Lyrics 7 

setting forth an orthodoxy which requires from its adherents 
all faith, instead of all reason, for they may never conclusively 
prove their creed. 

When Meyer, for instance, would adduce evidence that the 
sequence had won over profane poetry he cites the Cambridge 
songs of late tenth and early eleventh centuries. 1 Prom this 
group he reprints in sequence form the story of the "Snow-Child" : 

Advertite omnes populi ridiculum : 

Et audite quomodo Suevum mulier et ipse illam defraudaret: 
Constantiae civis Suevulus trans aequora: 

Gazam portans navibus domi conjugem lascivam nimis relinquebat; 

but he does not refer to the brusque five-syllabled verses of two 
narrative poems in the same MS: Alfrad and Heriger. The latter 
of these Jacob Grimm believed to be but the retelling in Latin 
verses of a German popular song on Archbishop Heriger {floruit 
913-27). It is the droll tale of the man who ran off with a 

' Traube once complained that Manitius did not understand Wilh. Meyer, but who may 
understand him at such a time as this? Now the story of the "Snow-Child" was famous 
among mediaeval entertainers and appears in many different forms (cf., for instance, 
Galfredus de Vinosalvo (Poetria nova vss. 724-28) Leyser, Q. de V. Ars poetica (1724) ; Bar- 
bazon-Meon, Fabliaux (1808), Vol. Ill, p. 215; von der Hagen, Oesammtabenteuer, Vol. II, p. 
883; Anzeiger fttr Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit, Vol. IV, p. 75; Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vols. 
XIV, p. 472 ; XIX, pp. 119 S., 240 ; Deut. Nat. Liter., Vol. CCXXI, pp. 217, 235 : Ebert, Vberliefe- 
rungen zur Geschichte, Literaturund Kunst der Vor- und Mitwelt (1826), Vol. I, Part 1, p. 80; 
Du M6ril, Poisies populaires latines (1843), p. 275; Poisies inidites (1854), p. 418; Jffeemiscft.es 
Museum, Vol. Ill, p. 331 ; Mullenhoff-Scherer, Denkmdler, No. XXI (3d ed.) ; Coventry Mys- 
teries [ed. Halliwell, Shakspere Society, Vol. II], pp. 140 f. ; Cloetta, Beitrdge zur Litteratur- 
geschichte des Mittelalters, Vol. I (1890), p. 106 ; Fragmenta burana, p. 174 ; Haureau, Notices 
et extraits, Vol. XXIX, Part 2, pp. 240, 303; Winterfeld, Stilfragen, p. 40, etc., etc.). Several 
times, at least, it took the shape of an epigrammatic quatrain : 

Dum vir abest, puerum parit ejus adultera conjux 
Et reduci narrat, quod nive sit genitus. 
Hunc apud Ethiopes vir vendit, et ilia requirit ; 
De nive conceptum sol liquefecit, ait. 
or again: 

Conjux absente gravidata viro redeunte: 
Nixit in ore meo, sum gravis, inquid eo. 
Inde dolens multum puerum vir vendit adultum, 
Et dixit ; Niveum sol liquefecit eum. 

Why not therefore say that the epigrammatic quatrain had " won over profane poetry" and 
make the former a stepping-stone in the evolution of the latter, without which it could not 
come to be? Posit, that is, an epigram before every lyric, as if the one was the root from 
which the other flowered. None may ever tell, of course, just what the first form was that 
so popular a theme took : whether prose or verse. And we must remember that we likewise 
cannot reason surely in the case of other poems which are represented by a single MS alone. 
Just because these are handed down to us in a form which shows the influence of clerical 
workmanship we need not, we must not, imagine that the theme of the poem sprang from 
the church or lived only in the form which some church-poet or school-poet gave it. We 
can with safety ascribe to such poets only a part interest in the poem, and not the very 
fatherhood of it. 
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8 Philip Schuyler Allen 

piece of liver. 1 More important still, Meyer omits to mention a 
tender lyric from the same MS which has no more essential con- 
nection with the sequence than it has with the moon; the Verna 
feminae suspiria: 

Levis exsurgit zephyrus 
Et sol procedit tepidus; 
Jam terra sinus aperit, 
Dulcore suo diffluit. 

Ver purpuratum exiit, 
Ornatus suos induit; 
Aspergit terram floribus, 
Ligna silvarum frondibus. 

Struunt lustra quadrupedes 
Et dulces nidos volucres; 
Inter ligna florentia 
Sua decantant gaudia. 

Quod oculis dum video 
Et auribus dum audio, 
Heii, pro tantis gaudiis 
Tantis inflor suspiriis. 

Cum mihi sola sedeo 
Et haec revolvens palleo, 
Si forte caput sublevo, 
Nee audio nee video. 

Tu saltim, Veris gratia, 
Exaudi et considera 
Frondes, flores et gramina; 
Nam mea languet anima. 2 

iCf. Bobertag, Vierhundert Schw&nke des xvi. Jahrhunderts, p. 258; Grimm, Kinder- 
und Hausm&rchen, No. 81; Uhland, Schriften, Vol. VIII, p. 617; Kogel, Gesch. d. deut. Lit., 
Vol. I, Pt. 2, p. 264. — Grimm's hypothesis was first stated in his Lateinische Oedichte des x. 
und xi. Jhdts. (1838), p. 343. In this connection Scherer says; " It does not occur to me to 
assert that German songs were the basis of the other stories and droll tales [the Latin 
Modus Liebinc, Modus Florum, Landfrid and Cobbo, Alfrad, found in the Cambridge MS]. 
But still, generally speaking, I do believe that this Latin minstrelsy is as truly a reflection 
of German spielniannspoesie as that the Waltharilied is derived from the German folk-epic." 
Cf. Deutsche Studien (1891) 2 , p. 53. 

2 Cf . Jaffe, Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XIV (1869) , p. 492, and Winterfeld, Herrigs Archiv, 
Vol. CXIV (1905), p. 26: "Soft blows the west wind and the sun draws warmly on; earth 
bares her breast and dissolves in her own sweetness. Ruddy spring comes forth dight in 
festal dress; he strews the earth with flowers and the forest trees with foliage. The beasts 
build their lair and the sweet birds their nest, piping their marriage-joys throughout the 
green woods. When such sounds and sights of gladness assail my ears and meet my eyes — 
alas my heart is given to sighing ! For all alone I sit, brooding in study gray ; if perchance 
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So sang a heart-sick girl (or some minstrel for her) about the 
year of grace 1000. There is nothing of the church or school 
about the song — nor yet aught of the stock phrase of classical 
imitation or minstrel cant. It is the formula as old as the hills, 
as wide as the breath of man: Earth rejoices; my love is dead. 
Winterfeld calls the poem a "jewel of the modern lyric that is just 
awaking." I cannot see why it is necessarily modern, or why it 
is just awaking. It is mediaeval. 1 A girl is sick at heart, or sup- 
posed to be so. 2 Her love, or her baby, or her faith is dead. She 
says so simply and rhythmically. If she had been Alcuin or Wipo 
or Ekkehard we should have had a school-poem of it. She was 
herself. Let us be unsurprised. 

I raise my head I may not see or hear. O spirit of spring, hear thou my prayer and dismiss 
it not ; 'spite bloom and flower and verdure — my soul swoons within me I" 

If this be not the very minting of popular poetry, what may it bel Not over thirty years 
ago a Tuscan boy sang as he trimmed a hedge, the first quatrain of a love-ballad so similar 
to this Latin plaint as to be almost identical : 

La foresta di frondi s' abbella 
Et lo monte verdeggia, ed il prato. 
Al sorriso di Maggie bramato 
Apre'l seno odoroso ogn' nor. 

Cf. Busk, Folksongs of Italy (1887), p. 19. 

1 Symonds, who did not know this song but who did magnificent service for the lyrics of 
the Carmina burana, writes in his Wine, Women, and Song (1884, pp. If.): " When we try 
to picture to ourselves the intellectual and moral state of Europe in the Middle Ages, some 
fixed and almost stereotyped ideas immediately suggest themselves. We think of the 
nations immersed in a gross mental lethargy ; passively witnessing the gradual extinction 
of arts and sciences which Greece and Rome had splendidly inaugurated ; allowing libraries 
and monuments of antique civilization to crumble into dust; while they trembled under a 
dull and brooding terror of coming judgment, shrank from natural enjoyment as from 
deadly sin, or yielded themselves with brutal eagerness to the satisfaction of vulgar appetites. 

"It is therefore with a sense of surprise, with something like a shock to preconceived 
opinions, that we first become acquainted with the Latin Songs of the Wandering Students. 
This literature makes it manifest that the ineradicable appetites and natural instincts of 
men and women were no less vigorous in fact, though less articulate and self-assertive, than 
they had been in the age of Greece and Rome, and than they afterwards displayed them- 
selves in what is known as the Renaissance." A similar statement is made by Bartoli in the 
opening pages of his / precursori del rinascimento (1876). 

21 am mindful of the folly of guessing the sex of the author of a mediaeval poem— a 
classical instance of which attaches to the O admirabile Veneris idolum, which was vari- 
ously supposed to be expression of artistic fervor on the part of an old Roman who had dug 
up a statue; the prayer of a man to a saint; and the plea of a girl to a boy — until finally 
determined to be the simple iraifitjcdi- of a Veronese schoolmaster. And so we may not 
know that a woman wrote this song, although the lines above quoted seem subtly feminine 
in imagery, just as the oft-cited verses on homesickness by Otfrid of Weissenburg (ca. 830) 
have the undeniably masculine ring (cf. Ev., i, 18, vss. 25 ff.) : Vuolage elilenti l/harto bistu 
herti/etc — "O outland, thou art hard to bear, thou art beyond words unendurable, that 
may I never dissemble. With woe are they encompassed who give up their home; I have 
experienced the weight of it, no joy have I had of thee; in thee have I found no other weal 
than sadness of spirit, a troubled heart and manifold pain." 
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10 Philip Schuyler Allen 

When G-autier claims that the "poems attributed to Walter 
Mapes 1 and his sort" were all derived from churchly tropes, he 
contents himself with citing two songs: one to the courtesan 
Dulcia, the other of more "temperament and brutal passion": 

Nutritur ignis osculo 
Et leni tactu virginis; 
In suo lucet oculo 

Lux luminis. 
Non est in toto saeculo 

Plus numinis. 

Now I have taken G-autier at his word and sought where he directs : 
in the collection of Flacius, 2 in the Carmina burana, and in the 
songs ascribed to Mapes. I am sore puzzled to find how "ces 
poisies sortent de nos tropes." Some of them do evidently, 
because their form, context, content, and diction show such indi- 
rect origin at least, but then just as surely some of them do not. 
In other words certain songs are of scholastic and clerical work- 
manship, certain are popular. I shall treat of this at length in 
a later chapter of this study where I find some poems which 
contain every hint of being volkslieder, or of being imitated from 
popular songs. 

To choose for the present but one of many, I turn to a song 
recently discovered by Vattasso — it is of the twelfth century and 
entitled planet us monialis: 

Plangit nonna fletibus 
Inenarrabilibus, 
Condolens gemitibus, 
Dicens consocialibus : 

Heu misella! 
Nichil est deterius tali vita, 
Cum enim sim petulans et lasciva. 

Sono tintinnabulum, 
Repeto psalterium, 
Gratum linquo somnium 
Cum dormire cuperem, 

1 Were goliard songs ascribed during the thirteenth century to Walter Mapes because 
of confusion with that other Walter, also archdeacon of Oxford, from whom Geoffrey of 
Monmouth (1135-50) had his Historic* regum Britanniae? 

2 1, e., Flacius Illyricus, Varia doctorum piorumque virorum de corrupto ecclesiae statu 
poemata (1556; reprinted 1754). 
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Heu tnisella! 
Pernoctando vigilo 
Cum non vellem. 
Juvenem amplecterer quam libenter. 1 

Amazingly rough in a way, and scarce worthy of printing but for 
one conspicuous fact. It is the old story of the Nun's Complaint 
found frequently in French romance and German lied from the 
thirteenth century on. It is imitated from some such popular 
poem without any doubt. 

For, near as we should imagine such a theme to be to the 
poets of the church, the monastery, and the school, when we come 
to study the matter we find their treatment to be a very different 
sort. The twelfth-century songs of Hildebert 2 and Hilary 3 to 
nuns and about them are smooth vers d' occasion. Marbod 4 
consoles a maiden dedicated to the cloister by picturing the hap- 
piness of a marriage with Christ ; again, he encourages a girl with 
pedantic seriousness to adhere to her vows. From the same time 
we have the Love-Council of Remiremont; 5 we have the poetic 
letter of a monk to nuns, 6 written in jocose and fluent manner, 
warning them not to occupy themselves overmuch with the verses 
of Ovid as these are no prescribed part of the routine. In the 
thirteenth century we read the prayer of a nun to the Virgin' 
that she may be freed from the temptations of earthly passion — 
also the story of how the nun, forgetful of her vows, tried to 
seduce the clerk. 8 And as early as the tenth or eleventh century 
we have the fragment of a macaronic song (half Latin, half Ger- 
man) in which a clerk pleads with a nun to listen kindly to his 
wooing, for springtime is at hand and the earth is green anew. 9 

1 Of . Studi medievali. Vol. I (1904), p. 124; MS Vatican 3,251 ; de Nolhac, Labibliot heque 
de Fulvio Orsini (1887), p. 195, n. 2; Novati considers the song quasi certamente d'origine 
straniera, although he gives no reason for this belief. 

2 Cf. Haureau, Les melanges pot.tiques d' Hildebert de Lavardin (1882). 

3 Cf. Champollion-Figeac, Hilarii versus et ludi (1838). 

* Migne, Patrologia, Vol. CLXXI, p. 1717 ; Wriyht, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, Vol. II 
(1872), p. 240. 

5Cf. Zeitschr.f. deut. Alt., Vols. VII, p. 160; XXI, p. 65; Langlois, Origines et sources 
du Roman de la Rose (1891), p. 6. 

6 Cf. Sitzungsberichte der bayr. Akademie (1873), pp. 695 ff. 

' Cf . Wiener Studien, Vol. VI, p. 291. 

ZAnzeiuerf. Kunde d. deut. Vorzeit,Vol. XXV (1878), col. 319; Sitzungsber. d. Wiener 
Akad., Vol. XXXVI (1861), p. 168; Ha«en Carmin mediia aevi (1877), p. 206; Notices et extraits, 
Vol. XXIX (1880), Pt. 2, p. 249. 

9 " Cambridger Lieder," No. 32, Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XIV ( 
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Such is the writing of mediaeval clerks and schoolmen when 
they deal with the nun either in fact or in fancy ; graceful minne- 
lieder like those of Hilarius to Bona and Superba, exhortations to 
chastity like Marbod's stiff attempts in leonine hexameters, or 
allusive (not to say suggestive) efforts to bring about a rendezvous 
with some plump novice. Nothing intense, no outcry of suffering, 
and a manner far removed from the popular. Even where as in 
the tenth-century song there is evident approach to the popular 
treatment for a moment, the whole ends stiffly with a moralizing 
touch. Let us dwell in passing with this poem. Grant me love, 
pleads the clerk, for the birds are singing in the woods. What 
care I for nightingale? demands the nun. I am the maid of 
Christ and have sworn to serve him singly. The lover returns to 
his task with unremitting urgency: But if you will only grant 
me love I will bestow upon you earthly honors and rewards. 
Thus the maiden: Such rewards pass away as the clouds are 
swept from the sky — the kingdom of God endures eternally. 

So from tenth century to fifteenth did the poetasters of bench 
and cell deal with the nun. Not so popular minstrelsy : 

La nonain se gaimentoit, 
Regardait aval un preit, 
Vit lou moinne qui venoit, 
Qui avoit son frot esteit. 
Longue demoree 
Faites, frans moinnes loialz. 

Se plus suis nonette, 

Ains ke soit li vespres 

Je morai des jolis malz. 

Thus a romance of the fourteenth century, and one of the thir- 
teenth runs as follows: 

Ki nonne me fist, Jesus lou maldie. 
Je di tropenvis vespres ne conplies: 
J'amaixe trop muels moneir bone vie 
Ke fust deduissans et amerousete. 

Je sent les douls mals leis ma senturete. 

Malois soit de deu ki me fist nonnete. 1 

1 MS 389, City Library of Berne ; cf . Wackernagel, AltfranzbsischeLieder undLeiche (1846), 
p. 51; Bartsch, AltfranzOsische Romanzen und Pastaurellen (1870), p. 28; MS franc. 20,050, 
Eoyal Library of Paris ; Jeanroy, Les origines de lapoisie lyrique en France (1904)2, p. 190. 
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But it is in the German volkslieder that we come closest to the 
spirit and even the phraseology of the planctus monialis. 

Gott geb ihm ein verdorben jar 
Der mich zu einer nunnen macht ! 
Soil ich ein nunn gewerden 
Dann wider meinen willen, 
So will ich auch einem knaben Jung 
Seinen kummer stillen. 

And even more popular than this song was perhaps: 

Ich solt ein nonne werden, 
Ich hatt kein lust darzu, 
Ich ess nicht gerne gerste, 1 
Wach auch nicht gerne fru. z 

A comparison of these and other nonnenlieder with the Vattasso 
song will convince one that the latter owes its spirit to the ver- 
nacular ballads and ditties having to do with the cloister, even 
though our earliest known example of such be from the thirteenth 
century. Popular tradition was as- tenacious as school tradition 
at least ; we find formulae in both continuing with identical verbi- 
age for centuries. The fact that we have no vernacular popular 
song regarding the nun before the thirteenth century does not 
mean there was no such — in fact we have indubitable evidence 
that there was, just from the lines of this Vattasso song itself. 
The Latin dance ballad of the year 1019 discovered by Schroder 
was previously known to Du M6ril from the MS of an English 
translation of Grosseteste's Manuel depechie (about 1400). And 
now we are able to add another popular Latin ballad of the same 
sort from the eleventh or twelfth century, in this planctus monialis. 

More proof — and there is plenty — that there was a popular 
Latin poetry throughout the Middle Ages need not be adduced at 
just this point, as it would transcend the limits of the present 
purpose. 3 Suffice it to call attention to the study of Winterfeld's 

1 Cf. verse 44 of the Vattasso song: e succis farinulae et caseo. 

2 Uhland, Volkslieder, Nos. 328, 329. 

' Just a word as to the famous liebesgruss from Ruodlieb which B. M. Meyer (I believe 
rightly) cited as a remnant of popular lyricality. It may not, to be sure, be a " relic of 
ancient communal poetry" simply because analogous love-messages are discoverable in 
Indian poetry— so far Meyer's critics may be justified in doubting. But no more need the 
liebesgruss in Ruodlieb be of learned origin, just because parallel passages can be found in 
the Bible, in classical Latin poets, and in mechanical hexameters of Carolingian versifiers 
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with which the next chapter deals, to a previous article of mine 
on the origins of minnesang, and to the further songs later 
on which I shall cite for one reason or another. I am con- 
tent to establish merely the fact that there were throughout the 
Middle Ages two sorts of Latin lyric: one which was of the church 
and the school, no matter how far it finally developed from the 
form of its original birthplace; the other of the people and laity, 
whether written by them or by a homely minstrel for them. 

We are now ready to review various doctrines which are main- 
tained regarding the mediaeval song and singers, to determine 
if we may how far they help or hinder us in the enunciation of the 
fact that before the troubadours and the minnesingers there were 
Latin songs which were either themselves popular and widely 
disseminated, or which are rifacimenti of vernacular popular songs 
spread broadcast among the people. And first we may take up the 
theory of the mime. 

THE MEDIAEVAL MIME 

More than thirty years ago Scherer wrote his important state- 
ment of the role which the Italian mime played in the develop- 
ment of early German literature. 1 Little by little the conviction 

(cf. Dttmmler, Mitteilungen der Zurieher antiquarischen Oesellschaft, Vol. XII, p. 228; 
Liersch, Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 154ff.). The author of the first European 
novel need not have got his love-message from any of the three places above mentioned, nor 
even necessarily from a fourth place suggested by Kogel (Gesch. d. deut. Lit.. Vol. I, Part 2, 
p. 139) : viz., from a wandering student, nor from a fifth place, from the French love-greet- 
ing which Paul Meyer believed to have no connection with popular verses (Le salut d' amour 
dans les Uttiratures provencale et francaise, 1867, p. 4; cf. also Diez, Die Poesie der Trouba- 
dours. 1883 2 , p. 149). It may be the Latin adaptation of a German volkslied-st&nz&, or it 
may be the original labor of its writer. But whatever its immediate source, one thing it 
must be : the congener of scores of other popular songs such as we have documented a-plenty 
from later centuries (cf. Mullenhoff-Scherer, DenkmUler, Vol. 113, p. 152) ; it is the very 
stamp of popular love-poetry even if it were fir6t born at the moment of its writing. Let us 
acknowledge, if you will, that such verses as the following are of clerical workmanship: 
Multiplici Christus reddat tibi munera mitis, 

In me quot bonitas contulit ecce tua. 
Gramina quot tellus habeat, vel litus harenas, 
Tot, miserante deo, David, habeto vale; 
but the Ruodlieb stanza has a different smack ; 

Die sodes illi nunc de me corde fideli 

Tantundem liebes, veniat quantum modo loubes, 

Et volucrum wunna tot Bint, tot die sibi minna; 

Graminis et florum quantum sit, die et honorum ; 
as has the popularizing love message in the Carmina burana, no. 82, despite its classical 
allusions : Quot sunt flores in Hyblae vallibus, 

Quot redundat Dodona frondibus, 

Et quot pisces natant aequoribus, 

Tot abundat amor doloribus. 

1 Qeschichte der deutschen Dichtung im xi. und xii. Jahrhundert (1875), pp. 11 ff . Cf. 
also Grysar, " Der rOmische Mimus," Sitzunqsber. d. Wiener Akad., Vol. XII, pp. 331 ff. 
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grew that after the fall of the Roman Empire the mimes spread 
northward throughout Germany bringing a new element to the 
life and literature which they found there. And so the picture 
took shape which represents the repertory and the art of the 
German minstrel in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as the 
resultant of two forces: the lofty epic idealism of the Teutonic 
scop; the vulgar but contagious realism of the Italian joculator. 1 

There is something in this theory of continuance and new 
birth through the mingling of two elements, either of which might 
soon have proved sterile but for fructification from a new seed, 
which satisfies the imagination, so that we may not wonder at 
the quick adoption of it. 2 Germanists are now possessed of a 
thread which will lead them safely through the dim chambers of 
mediaeval centuries, as they seek for an explanation of hardly 
understood literary phenomena. Many of them cling therefore 
tenaciously to this tenuous cord, often in secret dread of its break- 
ing, but openly smiling whenever the classicist is heard to demand 
that the Roman mime be dead along with the ashes of the empire 
which had cherished him. For does not your Germanist remem- 
ber that this very empire led a shadowy but real existence into the 
nineteenth century? And why then, he asks, should these 
funmakers have yielded up their spirit just the moment that the 
fall of Rome opened to them new fields of effort. 

Up to this point, then, those whose special study was mediaeval 
poetry were willing, ofttimes anxious, to accept the services of the 
exiled Italian mime in the fetching of certain lyric and dramatic 
forms from antiquity to the Middle Ages. Even those who 
believed there were many other agencies of transmission yet 
included the mime. Peddler and beggar, scribe and journeyman 

iCf. Chambers, The Medieval Stage (1903), Vol. I, pp. 23 ff., and the bibliography there 
cited, which omits strangely enough any reference to Hertz's SpielmannsbucM (1900), with 
its incomparable notes (pp. 315 if.). 

2 In his review of Anderson's Anglo-Saxon Scop (Anzeiger f. d. Alt., Vol. XXXI [1907], 
p. 114) Heusler propounds three matters which must be thoroughly investigated before we 
can gain an adequate picture of this early renaissance of minstrelsy : (1) How the old-style 
poetizing and harp- playing German vassal is to be separated from the joculator, the inheri- 
tor of southern culture ; (2) How a historical poetry dealing with contemporary events 
affected heroic song; (3) In how far the poet-singer lived by his art, so that we can sup- 
pose there existed a professional practice of poetry in any strict sense. Not till these prob- 
lems are at least partially settled should we speak too glibly of co-operation between scop 
and mime. 
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'prentice, vagrom monk and missionary, scop and soldier, tourist 
and student, artisan and hireling — in this freemasonry of travel 
the mime should surely hold high rank as propagator of enter- 
tainment, but should he be the only one who spun edifying yarns, 
who caroled snatches of song learned in many lands? A sorry 
sort of Canterbury pilgrimage, many thought, in which the mime 
was solitary pilgrim. And yet this is the very point of recent 
insistence. 

The long-awaited book of Reich is come, 1 and with it a mime 
who like Alexander Selkirk is sole monarch of all he surveys. 
The concluding part of the work is yet unpublished, but there is 
sufficient in the first volume to occupy our attention. The mime, 
it seems, like the long-unsuspected bacillus, is everywhere. In 
places untrodden of Caliban and Ariel there lurks the mime — 
the whole spiritual world has become, as it were, mime and non- 
mime; to our convenient totalities of day and night, land and 
sea, time and eternity, a new unit has been added. Reich has had 
till now but time to hunt through twenty-eight or thirty centuries, 
and yet he has discovered that anything dramatic in the world's 
literature which is not to be termed "classic" or "classic imita- 
tion" is based upon the mime. The process of this argument 
is simple, but could such a dictum be pronounced except in 
a time when literary criticism is unduly influenced by purely 
speculative reasoning ? Verily does it seem as if in the twentieth 
century Mercury and Philology have been remarried and every 
previous edict of divorce between them annulled. 

If the words of the foregoing paragraph be true, why not pass 
Reich's book lightly by? Because, first, he has in his discussion 
of the Middle Ages really found an explanation for a definite 
expression in literature which is otherwise puzzling; second, he 
has succeeded in converting to his doctrine of an ever-present 
mime no less a person than Winterfeld. 2 

1 Der Mimus: Ein Litterarentwickelungsge&chichtlicher Versuch, Vol. I (1903). 

2Cf. "Hrotsvits literarische Stellung," Herrigs Archiv, Vol. CXIV (1905), pp. 48 ff. 

I Imagine that when the history of mediaeval philology is finally written the name of 
the late Paul von Winterfeld will shinp more brightly than that of many another scholar to 
whom a longer life was granted and whose writings largely outnumber his. No other investi- 
gator in this field combined in so unusual a degree a severe training and a scholary purpose 
with surety of instinct, brilliance of imagination, and rare poetic gifts. It would seem as if 
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This last is, I confess, a blow, the more so, because Winterfeld 
in the natural ardor of his new conversion does not stop midway 
in his claims, but says all that is best in the Latin artistic poetry 
of the Middle Ages, the best part of Notker and Koswitha, comes 
straight from the mime. He then proceeds to assert that the 
mime cultivated practically every form of literary expression 
known to mediaeval times and that he gave to each the impetus 
that brought it to its zenith. 

It is at first difficult to find the fallacy which underlies much 
of Winterfeld's argument, but after some study two faults become 
clear. First, that the word "mime" is often used not only in a 
wide but in an evasive sense — discussion of this will be taken 
up in a following paragraph. Second, we discover that Winter- 
feld without reason and without proof claims for this mime 
things that quite evidently belong to someone else. Certain 
expressions which Winterfeld assigns to the mime were undoubt- 
edly cultivated by him sicut fabulae testantur et scurrarum 
cumplices : notably the short tale, the farce, the sequence devoted 
to profane matters, satirical poetry, the novel in hexameters, 
the dramatic skit, and some of the popular legends. There is 
small necessity for denying the minstrel his fair share in the 
purely popular grist of novelistic and narrative literature which 
preceded the twelfth century.' At the same time it takes hardi- 
hood to deliver Notker and Roswitha so completely into his hands, 
to say nothing of the goodly company of story-tellers who must 
have found amateurish amusement in literature without using it 
as a professional means of livelihood. 2 

his death, coming so shortly before that of the better-known mediaevalist, Ludwig Traube, 
so soon after that of Ernst Dnmmler, wrought irreparable injury to the cause of mediaeval 
Latin in the university world, where it was but beginning to be ardently espoused. One 
can but cherish the fond hope that these three did not depart before they had sown the 
seed of their strength in the hearts of a younger generation of students come to carry on 
their work. 

i In addition to Winterfeld's article above cited, cf . Modern Philology, Vol. Ill, pp. 
429-33. 

2 It is perhaps an unavoidable tendency, when chronicling the story of literature of any 
age, to insist overmuch on the ascendency of certain groups of men as the makers of certain 
sorts of prose and poetry. We consequently are apt to visualize any particular generation 
of poetizing as the result of the efforts of some narrow guild or school. Thus a kind of 
German epic poetry we assign entirely during the older period to the scop or vors&nger; 
later to the spielmann. A kind of Latin lyric in mediaeval Europe goes first to the mimtu 
and later to the goliard. Love-songs are given initially to the minnesinger, afterward to 
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Certain expressions, however, which belonged to another than 
the mime but which Winterfeld in his generosity surrenders to 
him are the hymn of victory, the ecclesiastical ballad, and the 
Carolingian eclogue. Of course some one poet or minstrel is to 
be presumed for any poem, and if one wishes he may dub such 
poet "mime." But there is in our minds an inferential connec- 
tion of this word with mimus, meaning an Italian vaudeville 
performer, who, after the fall of the western empire, spread 
northward across Europe. And to assert that such a person 
necessarily composed the Ballad of Fontenoy, the Victory of 
Pippin over the Avari, the Descent of Christ into Hell, Terence 
and the Delusor, etc. — this is but to speak from the pulpit. 1 
Not a shred of evidence is adduced that would convict this mime 
of the authorship of such matters, if he were haled before the 
court. 

Let us examine the pretensions of the mime to the authorship 
of the eclogue, and choose this particular case not because it is the 
weakest one that Winterfeld sets forth, but rather, if my feeling 
is right, the strongest. In case we can return the verdict "not 
proven" on this count, I think the others too may stand dismissed. 

The dramatic dialogue known as the eclogue was from the 
beginning, Winterfeld says, the child of the mime. The eclogues 
of the Syracusan poet Sophron were popular in tone and were 
performed before an audience. But, although modeled upon 
these, the eclogues of Theocritus and Herodas were highly artistic 
and without popular appeal ; they were kunstpoesie. Now these 

the meistersinger. Such a delivering of all the known material of a time to set classes 
or professions of people is only unwise in that it blinds our eyes to the fact that the poetry 
of any age is too complex in the weaving to be ascribed to a single order. Forgetful of this 
truth, we do not sufficiently try to establish distinctions between different sorts of poetry, 
since we think of them at any one moment as a single unit. And we thus lose often 
the thread of continuity which might otherwise lead us from one century to another. 

A good illustration of such procedure, I believe, confronts us in our present study of 
mime and goliard. We speak of a certain large body of Latin poetry as if it were the sole 
product of their effort. This poetry thus becomes at once an artistic, artificial, almost pro- 
fessional matter, and we find difficulty in convincing ourselves, except after the most 
patient examination, that some of it at least was popular, sincere in feeling, with the stamp 
of the people's mint upon it. If there be the latter sort, as I am claiming, then this it was 
that foreran documented German minnesang, and not that other sort of polished vers 
d'occasion so commonly thought of when the mediaeval Latin lyric is mentioned. 

1 1 must reserve for another occasion further study of " the Merovingian mime." The 
materials already gathered on this subject are too bulky to permit of presentation here. 
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were imitated in learned fashion by Virgil, Calpurnius, and 
Nemesianus, and we thus gain a new sort of eclogue — one that 
is not acted, but intended for reading only, buchpoesie. This, 
in a nutshell, is the story of such dialogue poetry before the fall 
of Rome. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries we find six dialogue poems 
which with some violence may be grouped together as eclogues : 
the writings of Naso Modoinus, the debate between summer and 
winter, sometimes ascribed to Alcuin, the bucolic verses of 
Theodul (or Gottschalk), 1 the lively tilt between Terence and a 
delusor, Radbert's Life of Adalhard, and the Life of Hadumod 
by Agius. Now four of these eclogues are evidently but a learned 
imitation of the bookish poetry of Virgil, Nemesianus, etc., adapted 
to the local needs of the writers of the Carolingian renaissance; 
but two of them — the Confiictus veris et hiemis and the delusor 
are mimetic. The former of these two is naught but a Latinized 
version of the popular Germanic struggle between the seasons, 
which was often presented in costume; the latter Winterf eld assumes 
was acted and believes Terence to be but the literary representa- 
tive of the mime — cursed and scolded and threatened by the 
delusor until he ran off the scene in fright. On the basis of this 
interpretation he assigns the poem to the repertory of the vaude- 
ville performer. 

Why should we believe Terence to be but the symbol of just 
that which he and his comedies were most opposed to, viz., the 
lascivious Roman vaudeville? I know of no possible ground for 
such an assumption. There is not a scrap of inward or outward 
evidence in connection with this poem, that it is anything other 
than just what it seems to be: a scoring of the poet Terence on 
the charge of looseness by some delusor. I believe Terence, in 
other words, to be Terence ; but gladly should I learn who or 
what is meant by delusor; and on this point Winterf eld utters 
not a syllable. 

To sum up: Winterf eld begins his discussion of the eclogue 
with a Syracusan poet who wrote popular eclogues about b. c. 
440. He then deals with Sophron's imitators. When the Ger- 

i If a clever surmise of Winterf eld's be right : 9edj = Gott ; SoSXoi = Schalk. 
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man empires are built upon the ruins of Rome, he says that the 
eclogue is dead but that the mime is alive. And then, because 
he finds a school-rendering into Latin of a German streitgedicht 
and a scene in which Terence is belabored by one whose motives 
we do not understand, he demands that a line of continuity be 
established for popular vaudeville from Sophron to the end of the 
ninth century. Should we not rather believe that the "mime" 
had nothing to do with the matter of the Carolingian eclogue, but 
that the scholars of this time made variations on the ecloga of 
Virgil, because they held with the palace academy that he was the 
greatest poet of antiquity? 1 

In reading the "arguments" of Reich and Winterfeld we are 
often confused by the way in which they use the adjective mimetic 
and the noun mime. Great care must be taken not to regard 
these terms as interchangeable. Mimetic material may at any 
time become actually a mime — just as dramatic material may at 
any time become a drama. But while such a streitgedicht as 
that between summer and winter might conceivably become 
a thoroughgoing mime by the infusion of a certain known ele- 
ment or two, it never did become mime so far as we know, any 
more than it becomes drama. And while there is a certain knock- 
down humor in the delusor poem which allows us to dream with 
Winterfeld that the figure of Terence did wear the comic mask of 
the vulgar actor and did set his audience into spasms of uncon- 
trollable laughter with his caperings and his mouthings, there is 
not a particle of evidence that the poem was acted at all. And as 
to Sophron: why rattle his dry bones to attract attention to a 
mediaeval poem? 

Who and what is this mime, this lord of hosts that confronts 
us in a hundred forms ? Well, mimus, it seems, is both a mimetic 
performance and a mimetic performer — both vaudeville skit and 
vaudeville artist. Do we not now begin to understand how so 
wide a sphere of influence may be claimed for mime? And in 
the Middle Ages the term was measurably widened until it 

iThe Carolingian poets assiduously imitated every classical model that they knew. 
Why then should we seek a special explanation if we find that they copied the eclogue form? 
Or why should we call a popular streitgedicht an eclogue merely because they are both 
dialogue poems? 
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betokens any stunt (the word is used advisedly) or turn that can 
wheedle a laugh, a sigh, or a tear from the audience; until it 
means any function of the mimetic performer, no matter how 
meretricious or venal, just so that it entertains. Mime came thus 
to be synonymous with the modern vernacular "show," as employed 
by careless youth to denominate anything from a church sociable 
to a football game. In neither case are we to debate what cor- 
rect usage prescribes concerning the two words; we are merely 
to read mediaeval records pertaining to the word mimus. And 
the mimi of these records when referring to persons can often not 
be translated by a less wide term than "artists" or "players," for 
they comprised musicians of every kind, trapeze-performers, acro- 
bats, singers, slackrope walkers, tumblers, knife-throwers, contor- 
tionists, clowns, merry-andrews, pantomimists, dancers, jugglers, 
sleight-of-hand workers, harlequins, buffoons, bear-leaders, mon- 
ologists — until because of the narrow view-point of the ascetic 
churchman the word finally came to connote confidence men, 
pickpockets, shell-workers, second-story men, outcasts, guzzlers, 
lechers, et cetera ad infinitum. 1 

The crux is solved. The mime it was that influenced all the 
popular themes of the Middle Ages, that is at work today as 
"the basis of all themes in the world's literature not designedly 
classic;" for we have found by studying the documents that 
mime means almost anything that we have no other name for. 
It is the old story over again. A word is evolved by someone 
and restricted to a certain specified meaning; then following 
generations come to widen the term's horizon to suit their own 
sweet whim. In discovering their sort of "mime" Reich and 
Winterfeld have but displaced other words, one of which is the 
adjective "romantic." 

Herzog says without doubt too peremptorily: "The mimi and 
joculatores of the dark occidental Middle Ages had nothing to 
do with the ancient mime." 2 For they comprised, so far as we 

1 Cf . Glock " Uber den Zusammenhang des romischen Mimus und einer dramatischen 
Tfttigkeit mittelalterlicher Spielleute mit dem neueren komischen Drama," Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Literaturgesch. (1905) , pp. 25-45, 172-93. For the various Latin synonyms of mimus 
cf. Gautier, Les ipopies francaises^ (1892), Vol. II, pp. 10 ff. 

1 Berliner philologische Wochenschrift (1904), No. 34. 
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may ever know, much the same sort of profession. But even if 
they did the very same sort of thing, they did it so differently 
that comparison is unwise. By this I mean that the entertainers 
in mediaeval Europe may conceivably be the very descendants of 
the entertainers ages before in Italy; but we shall certainly learn 
what they meant to the life of their time better by studying them 
in cross-section than longitudinally. 

There remains a most important matter in connection with the 
Latin mime or minstrel, viz., his influence on the musicality of 
lyrical ballads previous to the twelfth century. I reserve state- 
ment of this for a later paragraph. 1 

THE GOLIAEDS 

As early as the tenth century perhaps, but quite certainly as 
early as the eleventh, 2 we know that the goliards were composing 
and singing Latin verses. I do not think it necessary to believe 
with Giesebrecht that the goliard movement originated in the 
schools of France during the twelfth century, 3 but it may be well 
to imagine that it was there and at that time that the movement 
gained its greatest impetus and its widest currency. 

The young universities of Bologna and Salerno, founded partly 
on the private academies of the older grammarians and teachers 
of rhetoric, partly on the cloisters and canonical schools,* attracted 
during the twelfth century large numbers of students (clerks) who 
would learn jurisprudence and medicine. But at the same period 
clerks from every country of Europe poured into northern France 
to learn dialectic and theology, grammar and rhetoric, at the 

'Cf. infra, pp. 50 f. 

2 It seems unnecessary to go into the question of the councils which make for the earlier 
of these two dates ; cf . Chambers, op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 61 ; Allen "Origins of German Minne- 
sang," Modern Philology, Vol. Ill, p. 18; Traube's review of Manitius' Amarcius (Anzeiger 
f. deutsches Altertum,\ol. XV [1889], p. 200), from which I quote : " When this jocator of the 
eleventh century (ca. 1050) begins his performance withasong about Goliath (.dmamws, 439: 
straverit ut grandem pastoris funda Goliath), we discover here material which has been 
really treated by others of his kind. This material either came later to determine the title 
' goliardus ' or this name was already in vogue and caused the minstrels to set up a connec- 
tion of it with Goliath." See especially, however, Manly, " Familia Goliae," Modern 
Philology, Vol. V, pp. 201 if. 

3 "Die Vaganten oder Goliarden und ihre Lieder," Allgemeine Monatsschrift ftlr Wis- 
senschaft und Literatur (1853), pp. 10 ff. 

4 Cf. Giesebrecht, De litterarum studiis apud Italos primis medii aevi saeculit (1845), 
pp. 15 f. 
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French schools, which ranked little, if any, lower than the Italian 
institutions. Paris was considered the fount of worldly wisdom, 
and we are told that Athens and Alexandria in their palmy days 
contained not so many searchers after knowledge. Rheims and 
Orleans shared in lesser measure the reputation of their greater 
sister. 

Now this was just the sort of environment which we imagine 
most favorable for the birth and spread of a certain fashion of 
goliardic poetry. 1 Even were we prone to doubt that such a soil 
produced hundreds and thousands of school-poems, the opposite 
would be shown true by a mere examination of the records. Peter 
of Blois, Stephan and Bertier of Orleans, and Walter of Ch&tillon 2 
were known for their Latin lyrics of the lighter manner. Fulbert 
of Chartres, Marbod of Rennes, and Arnulf of Lisieux declaimed 
of spring and wine, although generally in metrical lines ; Abelard, 3 
Bernard of Clairvaux, 4 and Hildebert of Tours wrote vers oVocca- 
sion, emulating the graceful diction of Ovid and Horace. 5 And 
a presumable peer of any spark in wit and elegance was young 
Hilary. 

Scarcely were such poems born before they fled across the 
Channel with the returning English students to become the marvel 

i For the picture of a like materialistic age when satirical and erotic songs may well 
have existed among the lower clerici read of the tenth century in Poole, Illustrations of the 
History of Medieval Thought (1884), pp. 79 ff. 

2Cf. the poem on scholastic studies in Wright, Anecdota Literaria (1844) ; also Muldener, 
Die zehn Qedichte Walthers von Lille (1859), and Hubatsch, Die lateinischen Vagantenlieder 
des Mittelalters (1870), p. 8: 

Inter quos sunt quatuor rythmice dictantium, 
Qui super hoc retinent sibi privilegmm : 
Stephanus flos scilicet Aurelianensium 
Et Petrus qui dicitur de castro Blecensium. 
Istis non immerito Berterus adjicitur, 
Sed nee inter alios apte praetermittitur 
Ille quern Castellio latere non patitur, 
In cujus opusculo Alexander legitur. 
Cf. also the famous phrase of Walther: perstrepuit moduhs Gallia tota meis; Peiper, 
Walther von Chatlllon (1869) ; Bellanger, De magistro Gualthero ab Insulis (1877) ; Thurot, 
Bevue critique (1870) I, p. 123. 

3"Quoram etiam carminum pleraque adhuc in multis, sicut et ipse nosti frequentantur 
et decantantur regionibus, ab his maxime quos vita similis oblectat." "Amatorio metro vel 
rhythmo composite reliquisti carmina quae, prae nimia suavitate tarn dictaminis quam 
cantus saepius frequentata, tuum in ore omnium nomen incessanter tenebant." The first of 
these statements is Abelard's own, the other that of Heloise ; Abaelardi Opera, pp. 12, 46, 
and DuMeril, Poisies populaires latines du moyen age (1847), p. 422. 

*Cf. the long statement in Berengarii, Apologeticum Abaelardi, regarding the cantiun- 
culas mimicas et urbanos modulos of young Bernard. Migne, Patrologia Latina, Vol. 
CLXXVIII ; Haureau, Des poemes latins attribuis a 8. Bernard (1890), pp. iii f . 
&Cf. Haureau, Melanges poitiques d'Hildebert de Lavardin (1882). 
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of those who had not had the means or the initiative to go abroad 
to learn. And these songs were copied, and imitated, and put 
forth often in new guise, as their presence in many English manu- 
scripts bears witness. Soon came the great popular movements 
in England during the end of the twelfth and the earlier half of 
the thirteenth centuries to give added impetus to the dissemination 
of such poems, and the result was manifest in hundreds of con- 
geners remarkable for pungency of satire and sprightliness of 
composition. 1 Italy also shared in the writing of similar verses, 
although these poems are of a more ascetic sort, and have to do 
with civil and churchly matters. 2 And many indications point 
clearly to the share that Germany took in the movement. 3 

It is generally believed that vagrant clerks and dissolute 
students composed a great part of the body of mediaeval Latin 
lyric from the eleventh or twelfth century on.* And perhaps 

iCf. Wright, Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes (1841), p. v, 

>Cf. Straccali, I Ooliardi ovvero i clerici vagantes delle Universita medievali (1880) 

pp. 59 ff. ; Bonca, Cultura medioevale e poesia latina d' Italia nei secoli xi e xii (1892), Vol. I, 

p. 255; Studi medievali, Vol. I (1904), p. 119. 

3 It will suffice to quote one of the various poems which deal with study in France— this 

time evidently sung by a Swabian lad on his way to Paris : 

Hospita in Gallia Vale, dulcis patria, 

Nunc me vocant studia. Suavis Suevorum Suevia t 

Vadam ergo ; Salve, dilecta Francia, 

Flens a tergo Philosophorum curia t 

Socios relinquo. Suscipe discipulum 

Plangite discipuli, In te peregrinum, 

Lugubris diecidii Quern post dierum circulum 

Tempore propinquo. Remittes Socratinum. 

Cf. Zeitsch. f. deut. Alt., Vol. V, p. 296; Laistner, Oolias: Studentenlieder des Mittelalters 
(1879), p. 53; Meyer, Fragmenta burana (1901), p. 180. 

It is my belief that the supreme evidence of Germany's part in the Franco-Latin lyrical 
renaissance of the twelfth century is found in the Cologne archpoet's unforgettable produc- 
tions. But I doubt if the tangled skeins of the archipoeta-Oolias controversy will ever be 
unraveled before a new Bevelation comes. Those who care to become entangled in the dis- 
cussion regarding the paternity of the great mediaeval poet may consult with profit Wright, 
Latin Poena commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, London, 1841 ; J. Grimm, Gedichte des 
Mittelalters auf KOnig Frederick I, Berlin 1843 ; Wackernagel, Zeitschr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. V 
(1845), pp. 293 ff. ; Giesebrecht, Allg. Monatsschrift f. Wiss. u. Lit., Braunschweig, 1853 ; 
Budinger " tTber einige Eeste der Vagantenpoesie in Osterreich," Wiener Sitzungsberichte 
(1854); Delisle, Bibl. de V&cole des Chartes, Vols. XXIX (1868), pp. 596 ff.; XXXI, pp. 303 ff.; 
Annuaire bulletin d. 1. Sociiti de VHistoire de France (1869), pp. 139 ff.; Hubatscu, Latei- 
nische Vagantenlieder, Gorlitz, 1870; Haureau " Un manuscrit de la Reine Christine," N otices 
et extraits, Vol. XXIX, Pt. 2 (1880) ; G. Paris, Bibl. de 1'E.cole des Chartes (1889), pp. 258 ff. 
Langlois "La literature goliardique," Revue bleue, Vol. L (1892); Santangelo, Studio 
sulla poesia goliardica, Palermo, 1902 ; Spiegel, Der Ursprung des Vagantentums, Wurzburg, 
1888, Die Vaganten und ihr Orden, Scuweinfurt, 1902 ; W. Meyer, OOttinger Nachrichten 
(1907), pp. 75 ff., etc. 

* Not so Wilh. Meyer (cf. " Die Oxforder Gedichte des Primas," Odttinger Nachrichten 
Phil.-hist. Kl., 1907, pp. 76, 88) : " Others held the opinion that these Latin songs were com- 
posed by students or runaway monks or clerks who were without means and often much 
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they did, at least in so far as this lyric concerns the more artistic 
ballad pieces and satires so well known to us; 1 poems full of 
classical reminiscences, with interlacing rhymes, and artistic in 
structure. We may imagine if we will that an endless chain of 
peripatetic minstrels wandered forth from school and monastery, 
gaining their precarious bread by the tireless recitation of erotic 
poems. 2 I confess that this does not quite win my credence, 

demoralized and degenerate. They are supposed to wander about the country ( Vaganten) 
and find precarious support from day to day by the generous gifts they elicited through the 
singing of Latin songs. Thus is our literary history gradually come to the odd view that 
profane mediaeval poems in Provencal, French, and German were written chiefly by noble 
people, but the Latin ones by tatterdemalions {Lumpen). 

" But, generally speaking, it is to be hoped that critics will finally cease referring the 
mediaeval Latin songs, particularly those that treat of wine, women, and gaming, on the 
one hand to a single poet such as the scholarly Walter of Chatillon, or on the other hand to 
beggarly vagabonds. These songs are, to be sure, composed by persons well versed in the 
Latin tongue, but such people were at that time the intellectual flower of Germany, France, 
and England. Above all, the majority and the most ardent of these lyrics we certainly owe 
to the young students. But at that period, as at all times, many older men as well, ecclesi- 
astics, jurists, physicians, loved poetry and contributed many a flower to the rich garland 
of mediaeval Latin verse. Teachers of Latin were pre-eminently called to such a task, 
teachers of elegance of style and of poetry, for which posts professional poets were best 
adapted ; and in such a company the Prima* (Hugo of Orleans) seems to belong." 

I confess I do not just grasp Meyer's reasoning. He is willing to concede that young 
students and older clerks wrote the songs, but objects to assigning them to beggarly and 
dissolute monks and clerks. These deprecatory adjectives have been so largely used by 
critics when speaking of the authors of some of these songs, because the themes of tbem 
presuppose rather graceless people, and because we are constantly advised that the 
young students and clerks were anything but a quiescent and moral lot. Parodies on 
hymns and masses, sodomitic allusions and pederastic pieces, odes to sexual intercourse, 
scoffing at calendered saints, begging for hats, coats, and trunks wherewith to cover naked- 
ness, riotous drinking-songs, macaronic ditties with the nastier half in the vernacular 
tongue ; blasphemy, braggadocio, and bluff I Would Wilh. Meyer have us believe these the 
carefully prepared pieces of quiet souls 1 And who may persuade us that runaway monks 
and scampish clerks were not possessed of even more flashing mental brilliancy than those 
who stayed within the walls of cell and study 1 

I I am not here discussing, nor thinking of, the greater pieces associated with the 
names of Golias, Archipoeta, and Primas. For such genial and learned endeavor one or 
more scholars of unusual attainment must be posited, whether Mapes, or Serlo, or Walter, 
or Alanus, or Philip of Greve, or Hugo of Orleans— or another like them that we shall 
probably never know. Nor am I thinking of other larger and student-lamp-erudite pieces. 
I have in mind the real lyrics and shorter ballads, and pungent satirical bits such as could 
be and would be sung today, if a real understanding of the original texts and melodies 
might come to us. 

2 These vagabond students and clerks need not always (or even often) have been the 
authors of the pieces they sang and recited. In a sense these lyrics were volksliedei — or 
popularizing songs at any rate. Schnaderhilpfel sung by peasants in southern Germany 
today have been the product of poets like Castelli and Stelzhammer ; folk-songs which a 
nation industriously hums, frequently without thought of their authorship, spring from 
Goethe, Uuland, Heine, Eichendorff, etc. This may well have been somewhat the state 
of things in mediaeval Europe. As romantic poets of recent days write kostiimlieder by the 
thousand, songs full of wandering minstrels, postillions, miller-lads, huntsmen, etc., so 
doubtless did certain professional poets of an older age turn off roundelays and madrigals 
having to do with clerks and students and their adventures in foreign climes. 
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for this theory seems based overmuch upon the belief that in the 
twelfth century and thereafter none but professional students of 
one sort and another could write, ape, or understand Latin verses. 
But we may let this current doctrine pass, although before it be 
accepted fully more conclusive proof should be demanded. 1 

There was presumably never an or do vagorum — a close-knit 
fraternity of goliards. Such a thing is hinted at in but few songs 
and in such a way as to suggest a waggish jest and not sobriety. 
We know, too, that there were orders of all kinds promulgated by 
mediaeval literature as a fling at the different monastic orders. 
There was, for instance, an ordo stultorum, but who would imagine 
that the twenty-seven classes of its membership really set sail in 
the narrenschiff for Narragonia ! The Liber vagatorum tells us 
of an order of beggars that had twenty-eight kinds of tramps. 2 
Then there was the Ass's guild with its varying badges and insignia 
to show the world what an Independent Order of Odd Fellows it 
boasted of. There were many sorts of mock religious orders, like 
those in the Land of Cockagne and in other popular poems, 8 but 
who would claim a real existence in fact for them ? In other 
words a joke is a joke, even if it be misunderstood; and it seems 
strange that nothing less than trephining may convince some that 
there never was a guild of goliards. 

Then certain others still believe bishop Golias to be a his- 
torical person and perhaps will continue in this faith, even after 
reading Mr. Manly's recent relegation of him to the Old Testa- 
ment.* But surely if he did live again in mediaeval times he was 
nearly related to the abbas cucaniensis and to the praesul concu- 

1 In his Dark Ages Maitland is ever on the track of such cocksure orthodoxy. Cf . p. 32 
of his book (5th ed., 1890), where he demands evidence for the flat statement of Robinson: 
" During the ages we are contemplating persons of the highest rank and in the most eminent 
stations could not read or write." Now, as a matter of fact, Latin songs of a light variety 
may have thriven more widely and earlier than is commonly supposed because (1) as pre- 
sented by the minstrel they were undoubtedly aided by gesture, vernacular interpolation, 
pantomime, and dance ; (2) these songs would be patiently listened to even by audiences 
blissfully ignorant of their meaning, much as German, French, and Italian pieces are 
eagerly heard by " musicale " gatherings today. 

2 Cf. Ave-Lallement, Oeschichte dee deutschen Gaunertums (1858). 

3 Cf. for example Nos. 209 and 210 in Dhland's Volkslieder : 

Wir wollen ein klosterlein banen 

von lauter schonen jungfrauen; 

ein solcher orden wollen wir han, etc. 

< Cf. " Familia Goliae " in Modem Philology, Vol. V, pp. 201 S. 
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caniae, 1 of whom lie once begged a mantle. He belonged, then, 
to the same court as that which harbored the prince de sots and 
the roi de ribands — being perchance their chaplain. He served 
indifferently the king of harlottes and the roi petaud and lived 
for some years in the empire de Galile'e. His spiritual master 
must have been the papa scholasticus, his sister in the flesh was 
the abbess of Avignon brothels, and the parentage of the boy 
bishoppe may well be ascribed to him. Once when on a pilgrim- 
age of state he was royally received by the queen of Geneva 
trulls. 2 

But if the Latin minstrels of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
did not constitute a guild, they are still imagined by many to be 
ever upon the march. They studied jurisprudence at Bologna, 
medicine at Salerno, dialectic at Rheims, grammar at Orleans, and 
theology at Paris. 3 The face of Europe was dotted with teachers 
of rhetoric and the roads leading to their schools were black with 
graceless students wending their way thither — perhaps. But 
while there is an evident connection between some, even much, of 
mediaeval literature and such clerks, there is no need of insisting 
upon such a connection in the case of many Latin songs. Many 
lyrics were composed by scholars, many more were not. Every 
learner was not a minstrel any more than every minstrel was a 
learner. Below I am going to differentiate with what sharp- 
ness I may between goliardic poetry and popular Latin poetry. 
Meanwhile it is doubtless best to pause and see what can be done 
to rectify the general impression that the Latin lyric is a great 
insoluble mass, a corporate entity from which one cannot detach 
certain groups to study as examples of national expression. 

Suppose we begin by dividing this mass into three parts, 
labeling one Religious and Didactic, another Satire, and the third 
Ballads of Love, Spring, and Wine. With some study of the 

iCf. Carmina burana (1847), No. 196; and the Ridmus episcopi Qulii (Werner Beitr. z. 
Kunde d. lat. Lit. d. MA.2 [1905], p. 205). On the whole subject of the land of Cockagne see 
Graf, Miti, leggende, e superttizioni del medio evo, Vol. I (1892), pp. 229-38. 

2 He who would learn more of these " historical " prelates and potentates may consult 
Hertz, SpielmanmbuchS, p. 338. 

3 Or, to quote the caustic monk of Froidmont (12th century) : "In Paris these scholars 
seek liberal arts, in Orleans authors, at Salerno gallipots, at Toledo demons, and in no place 
decent manners." (Cf. Biblioth. Cisterc., Vol. VII, p. 257.) 
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material it will be discovered that such a classification has a real 
existence in fact. 

This division, to be sure, excludes much: for instance, narra- 
tive and epic poems on ancient subjects, such as the Pall of Troy 
or the deeds of Alexander; pseudo-historical records of the gesta 
of secular and churchly notables; rhyming prose devoted to the 
praise of continence, chess, mathematics, early-rising, grammar, 
and quasi-scientific study; alphabetic stanzas, acrostics, centos, 
catalogues of birds and beasts, epigrams, epitaphs, glosses, riddles, 
versified letters — in fact the most stilted poetry of the school 
routine; poetry forged when it was cold and beaten into shape 
with a hammer; verse which is the vehicle for every farrago of 
mediaeval nonsense; folderol of magic, incantations, natural his- 
tory games, long descriptive pieces such as the conflicti. These 
and all their like are exempt from our treble division — but who 
would denominate them lyrics ? They are void of the personal 
appeal and of all immediate interest. They describe no living 
scene, are without local color, have no esprit de place. They 
have about as much atmosphere as a Leyden jar. We might as 
well hunt for seventeenth-century Italy in the Adriatische Rosa- 
mund as seek aught of mediaeval Europe in the withered moss of 
such strophes. Such poetry as this — if poetry it be — Scherer is 
brooding on when he says all traces of its immediate origin are 
hid, but it is not the Latin garb in which it is clothed that hides 
the source; rather because it is the offscouring of dulness, the 
vaporing of empty minds. 

True to the tenets elsewhere expressed, I believe it desirable 
to effect a separation of the mediaeval Latin lyric material accord- 
ing to theme and manner of treatment, rather than according to 
difference in external form. The customary division into metric 
on the one hand and rhythmic on the other does not appear 
necessarily distinctive, for our present purpose, at least. A lyric 
is surely no less a lyric whatever its outward guise. Who would 
dismiss Fulbert's spring-song from an anthology of mediaeval 
verse because of its conventional scaffolding ? 

When the earth, with spring returning, vests herself in fresher sheen, 
And the glades and leafy thickets are arrayed in living green; 
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When a sweeter fragrance breatheth flowery fields and vales along, 
Then, triumphant in her gladness, Philomel begins her song: 
And with thick delicious warble far and wide her notes she flings, 
Telling of the happy springtide and the joys that summer brings. 
In the pauses of men's slumber deep and full she pours her voice, 
In the labor of his travel bids the wayfarer rejoice. 
Night and day, from bush and greenwood, sweeter than an earthly lyre, 
She, unwearied songstress, carols, distancing the feathered choir, 
Fills the hillside, fills the valley, bids the groves and thickets ring, 
Made indeed'exceeding glorious through the joyousness of spring. 1 

Who would care to suppress from any discussion of the lyric dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the following two poems written four centu- 
ries apart, one by Alcuin or Fridugisus, the other by Marbod of 
Rennes, both of which treat of the healing influences of nature — 
a theme so common in modern art. Smoothly enough runs on the 
first: 

O mea cella, mihi habitatio dulcis, amata, 
Semper in aeternum, o mea cella, vale. 
Undique te cingit ramis resonantibus arbos, 
Silvula florigeris semper onusta comis. 
Prata salutiferis florebunt omnia et herbis, 
Quas medici quaerit dextra salutis ope. 
Flumina te cingunt florentibus undique ripis, 
Retia piscator qua sua tendit ovans. 
Pomiferis redolent ramis tua claustra per hortos, 
Lilia cum rosulis Candida mixta rubris. 
Omne genus volucrum matutinas personat odas, 
Atque creatorem laudat in ore deum. 2 

1 Cum telluris, vere novo, producuntur germina, 
Nemorosa circumcirca frondescunt et brachia ; 
Fragrat odor cum suavis norida per gramina, 
Hilarescit Philomela, dulcis sonus conscia : 
Et extendens modulando gutturis spiramina, 
Reddit veris et aestivi tempori6 praeconia. 
In stat nocti et diei voce sub dulcisona, 
Soporatis dans quietem cantus per discrimina, 
Necnon pulcra viatori laboris solatia. 
Vocis ojus pulcritudo clarior quam cithara; 
Vincitur omnis cantando volucrum catervula ; 
Implet silvas atque cuncta modulis arbustula 
Gloriosa valde facta veris prae laetitia. 

For appreciative discussion of this and Marbod's song, cf. Trench, Sacred Latin 
Poetry^ (1874), pp. 47 ft. The translation is by J. M. Neale; cf. his Mediaeval Hymns 
and Sequences (1863). 

tPoetae aevi Karolini, Vol. I (1881), ed. Dummler, p, 243. 
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More awkwardly versified is the other, but a deeper earnestness 

veins it: 

Moribus esse feris prohibet me gratia veris, 
Et formam mentis mini mutuor ex elementis. 
Ipsi naturae congratulor, ut puto, jure: 
Distinguunt flores diversi mille colores, 
Gramineum vellus superinduxit sibi tellus, 
Fronde virere nemus et fructificare videmus; 
Egrediente rosa viridaria sunt speciosa. 
Qui tot pulcra videt, nisi flectitur et nisi ridet, 
Intractabilis est, et in ejus pectore lis est; 
Qui speciem terrae non vult cum laude referre, 
Invidet Auctori, cujus subservit honori 
Bruma rigens, aestas, auctumnus, veris honestas. 1 

Lack of space alone forbids the listing of other metrical stanzas 
from the Carolingian poets as well as from those of a later day, 
which would show how clearly they may be regarded as forerun- 
ners of the great modern poets of nature, or even as true inter- 
preters of the beauty of the world in which they dwelt. Francke 
calls attention to the isolation of the cloisters, to the humble tasks 
of monks in the way of cultivating the fields, to the close touch in 
which they came with the outdoor world of fertile valley or wilder 
summit, as animating causes of the lively sense for nature which 
many school poems exhibit. If we do but add one other source 
for the nature description found in such lines perhaps we have 
the whole truth. This other source are the natureingdnge and 
vivification found everywhere in the rude popular song which 
every age exhibits. Such decorative bits as did not come to school- 
poetry from a Vergil, a Prudentius, or a Fortunatus, may well have 
been supplied by the inexhaustible treasury of folk-verse. 

iHildeberti et Marbodi Opera, ed. Beaugendre (1708), p. 1617; Migne, Patrologia, Vol. 
CXVII, p. 1717 ; Trench, op. cit., p. 49. Mr. G. L. Hendrickson translates the poem : 

That I should be harsh and brutish the grace of the springtime forbids, 

And the form of my soul I draw from the things about me. 

To Nature's self for this I give thanks and praise, nor, I think, without reason: 

For her flowers are gay with a thousand varied colors, 

A grassy fleece over the earth she has drawn. 

With leaves the grove is green and bursts with buds, 

Garden plots are bright with the emerging rose. 

Who such beauty can behold nor yet be moved nor glad, 

Him shall nothing have power to stir, and in his heart is discord; 

H»* who will not proclaim with praise the beauty of earth 

Is churlish toward his maker, whose honor serves 

The stern winter, summer, autumn, and the spring's loveliness. 
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Among much that is chaff one meets an occasional passage of 
true poetry which is perhaps the more moving for its very un- 
expectedness. We should be much the loser in omitting from our 
study of the mediaeval lyric the elegiac lines of Agius, which 
express his yearning for Hadumod, 1 the scene in Strabo's Hortulus 
where a mother fights off Death from her exhausted child, or the 
Vision of Merchdeof, written by the English monk iEthelwulf 
(Clarus lupus). 2 The environment of such passages is largely 
metrical and stilted. But who can say from the ninth century on 
just what line divides meter from rhythm? Are the ensuing 
rhymed hexameters or doggerel verses — no matter if they be 
measured six feet to the line: 

Ordo monasticus ecclesiasticus esse solebat, 

Dura cibaria cum per agrestia rura colebat. 

Nulla pecunia nulla negotia praepediebant, 

Quam capitalia quam venialia nostra piebant. 3 

More important surely for mediaeval philology than to sift and 
arrange poems carefully according to their meters is the task of 
calling attention to what is worth while in these verses; 4 to do 
away with the impression which often still prevails that the Latin 
of the Middle Ages separates ancient from modern times, much 
as the desert of Sahara lies between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
valley of the Nile. 5 And yet another reason why we may be per- 

1 Poetae aevi Karolini, Vol. Ill, ed. Traube, pp. 369 ff. ; Taylor, The Classical Heritage of 
the Middle Ages (New York), 1908, p. 299. 

2 Cf. Poetae aevi Karolini, Vol. Ill, Part 2, p. 35 ; ibid., Vol. I, pp. 582 ff. j Traube, Karo- 
lingische Dichtungen (1888), p. 8. 

'For other examples of such rhymed hexameters cf. Wilhelm Meyer's " Radewins Theo- 
philus und die Arten der gereimten Hexameter " (Sitzungsber. d. MUnchener Akad. (1873), 
Vol. 1. pp. 74 ff.), or now his Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur mittellateinischen Bhythmih 
(1905), Vol. I, pp. 84 ff. 

* Winterfeld prefaced the Stilfragen aus der lateinischen Dichtung dee Mittelalters with 
the statement : " Mediaeval philology would surrender the finest results it could possibly 
attain, it would be dead at its own hands, if it neglected to winnow out from the whole mass 
of literature that which is vital for us today, that which deserves to endure or to be awakened 
into new life. There is not overmuch of such material ; but they are unlettered who refuse 
the claim of the Middle Ages to have produced individual compositions of the highest order 
— real national creations, even though they are written in the language of Rome." 

5 Hark while Budik speaks with trumpet voice : "Since the ages of Pericles and Augustus, 
whose perfect creations enjoy imperishable youth, until the middle of the fifteenth century, 
one sees nothing but a desert waste, the dreary and sterile monotony of which is broken only 
by some scattered brushwood, whose most vigorous productions awaken rather astonishment 
than admiration." Cf . Leben und Wirken der vorzUglichsten lateinischen Dichter des xv-xviii. 
Jahrhunderts (1828), p. 7. 
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mitted to divide the mass of mediaeval song into the three cate- 
gories above suggested is that we desire in all simplicity to detach 
a certain group from the complete corpus in order to refer it to 
Germany (or to Prance, as the case may be). We may then 
speak of such a group as a national and native product, and not 
as a cosmopolitan and universal one; if, that is, we succeed in 
making evident that Germany had previous to its native minnesang 
a more or less popular tradition of Latin love-songs written by 
Germans then one source at least of the Swabian efflorescence is 
made clear. And Latin minnelieder become the utterance of 
German sentimentality, if we successfully fix their roots in 
Bavarian soil. Latin love-songs though they be, we may then 
regard them as lyrics written by Germans, the outgrowth of south- 
ern German life and social conditions, the expression of their 
immediate environment, just as truly and as nearly as all the tune- 
ful poetry of Goethe is but the later budding of his Main-and- 
Khein sojourn, a region where blood flows as lightly and merrily 
as wine. 

THREE LYEIC TTPES: RELIGIOUS, SATIRICAL, EROTIC 

The first sort of Latin lyric — the religious and didactic poem — 
existed continuously all through the early centuries and in the 
Middle Ages. The church hymn and the ode to some particular 
saint, devout inscriptions on portal and tomb, philosophizing 
distichs on the evils of this world and the glories of the next, 
admonitions to chastity and piety, elucidations of Old Testament 
story — these fairly distinguishable sorts of religious and didactic 
lyric are foreign to our present endeavor. It is not their Latin 
diction which obscures all trace of their place of origin — it is rather 
the dead level of their manner and tone, the unvarying theme of 
their discourse. Even when they do become elegiac or sentimental, 
or contain as often bits of nature-description 1 and lilting cadences, 

1 Prudentius, from whom scores of mediaeval hymnodists copied, is full of such nature- 
descriptions, beautiful in color and often worldly in tone. One may cull them from almost 
any page of his Cathemerinon. The following quatrain is typical of many : 

Methinks in all her rustic bowers 

The earth is spread with clustering flowers : 

Odors of nard and nectar sweet 

E'en o'er the sands of Syrtea fleet. 

Did we not know the context we could easily confuse such places as this with the utterances 
of Ausonius in his De rotis nascentibue, or his Moselta, or with such stanzas as that in which 
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rising at times to really fervid and emotional utterance 1 — as a 
body of verse they still remain aside from the real world of life 
and living men, and their prototype is almost without exception 
the Bible and the older Latin literature, classical or patristic. Adam 
of St. Victor, with whom perhaps even Hildebert of Tours cannot 
dispute the palm of sacred Latin poetry, is a notable illustration 
of this. A perusal of his hymns will show them to be weighted with 
learned allusion 2 that rarely fuses into the passion of his verse, 
that gives no hint of the land of his birth or his adoption. The 
authors of many such pieces are known — such a one French, this 
one English, that one of Italy ; but yet none should make bold to 
find localized description in them, they do not smell of the soil that 
bore them, they do not sing peculiar scenes. They either glow 
with a fervor single to the kingdom of God or shiver frostily in 
the chill gleams of professional religiosity and cant. They are 
generally but the frozen and inane emanation of a poetical rhetoric 
that was the serving-maid of theology, whether they spring from 
Aix or Orleans, from Paris or Padua. 

There are, however, two related lyric forms which it costs 
something to lay aside. One is the secular ode modeled directly 
upon hymns to the Virgin; the other is the religious parody. 
According to the standards of today the first class is apt to be re- 
garded as lecherous — but in certain cases it is impossible to decide 
whether we are confronted by mediaeval naivete or by the most 
outspoken brutality. It is difficult for us to imagine a deliberate 
sensuality appearing in the cult of Mary- worship which the twelfth 
century carried to such extravagance, 8 and yet we may scarcely rid 
ourselves of suspicion. It is unnecessary to deal with this topic at 

Symmachus sings the charms of Gaurus and Baja. Cf. Pope, The Hymns of Prudentius 
(London), 1904, pp. 25, 27, 39, 45, 47, 53, 91, 105, 128; Ampere, Hisloire UMraire de la France 
avant Charlemagne (1867)2, p. 268; Boissier, La fin dupaganisme (1891), Vol. II, p. 213. 

II should not willingly be thought guilty in this connection of lightly dismissing the 
claims of mediaeval hymnody to that which in individual instances it attained : the greatest 
artistic beauty of lyric expression between the Silver Age and the Age of Renaissance. I am 
merely characterizing with a sole aim in view the great mass of religious and didactic utter- 
ance as we find it, say, in Breves' Analecta hymnica medii aevi, in the Poetae aevi KarolinU 
and other encyclopedic collections. 

2 Cf. Gautier, (Euvres poitiques d'Adam de St. Victor (1881)2; Dreves, Stimmen aus 
Maria-Laach, Vol. XXIX, pp. 278, 416 ; Trench, op. cit., pp. 55 if . 

30f. Gourmont, Le latin mystique (1892), p. 202; also Salzer, Die Sinnbilder und Beiworte 
Mariens in der deutschen Literatur und lateinischen Hymnenpoesie des Mittelalters (1890). 
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any length and so I will content myself with printing what may 
be regarded as an urtypus of this sort of thing and then dismiss 
the matter with a note. 1 

Ave, pulcra pelle, pulpa, 
Foecundata sine culpa, 

Sine viri semine! 
Ave, cujus pulcrimenti 
Totus fulgor firmamenti 

Vincitur vibramine! 

Ave, pulcra naso, malis, 
Pulcra dorso, pulcra palis, 

Dentiumque serie! 
Pulcra, pulcram aliorum 
Formam vincis et olorum 

Olorina facie. 

Luckily such travesties of sacred odes do not seem to contain 
the living spark. Compared with the long life which dwelt within 
other kinds of mediaeval lyric they had their ephemeral day and 
passed. Not so with the bacchic songs which parodied religious 

lyrics, such as: 

Ave! (Dolor vini clari; 
Ave! Sapor sine pari; 
Tua nos inebriari 

Digneris potential 

1 Personally I connect such songs with the longer descriptive pieces dealing with the 
mistress bit by bit, and believe that they both had their origin in monastic and clerical 
celibacy. Here, too, in my opinion, beloDg the paidika and pederastic poems. Such themes 
as the dissection of the weaker sex into a hundred anatomical parts and love*messages to 
boys we know were seized upon avidly by mediaeval poetasters and the resultant verses had 
a wide diffusion almost beyond that of any other type of song. In the course of casual read- 
ing in mediaeval poetry and prose I have been able to add some thirty titles to the bibliog- 
raphy of sodomy in the Middle Ages contained in Traube, O Roma nobilis, p. 308; Du Meril 
(1847), p. 102; Dummler Zeitschr. f. deut, Alt., Vol. XXII, p. 256; and Hertz, Spielmannsbueh?, 
p. 375. And as to the other theme — the microscopical study of woman — there is literally no 
end to the number of its adherents. He who wishes to have his fill of such cataloguing at a 
single sitting may turn best perhaps to the narrative poem of 150 leonine distichs printed 
in Dummler's Anselm der Peripatetiker (Halle), 1872, or to Gerald of Barri's Descriptio 
cujusdam puellae in 49 distichs (Opera, 1862, ed. Brewer, Vol. II). 

Two matters of some importance we may gain from a study of this perversion of poetry : 
(1) If such voluptuousness be the result, as I imagine, of continence rather than of loose-liv- 
ing, then most of this unchaste verse need not be regarded as the work of ribald and blas- 
phemous clerks whom learning had spoiled for the church, but rather as the tortured fancies 
bred in monkish cells — fancies that at times border (as Symonds suggests) upon delirium. 
(Cf. Hagen, Carmina medii aevi [1877], pp. 178 ft.) ; (2) Where no certain records of date exist, 
we do not need to deny an early mediaeval origin of such songs as the Lydia bella Candida 
puella, merely because their intensity of passion appear to the impulsive critic to be 
" classical "or " modern." 
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Felix venter quem intrabis ! 
Felix lingua quam rigabis! 
Felix os quod tu lavabis, 
Et beata labia! 1 

These drinking-songs had a long and sturdy, if little dignified, 
line of descendants. There are many reasons for such popularity : 
they were singable and simple ordinarily beyond their compeers 
which dealt with sexual love, and they were more natural. Some- 
times they contain an honest note of protest, often a sparkling wit. 
As they get farther and farther from their original Ave model they 
often deserve inclusion among the best drinking-songs — and this is 
high praise — which the Middle Ages have given us. But for our 
purpose, which is to contrast popular Latin poetry with that of 
the school and church, they had best remain in the place to which 
their origin assigns them : with the religious ode which they cari- 
cature. For, whatever may be the animating motive of these 
stanzas, whether intentional parody or imitation of sacred verses 
as a matter of pure convenience, the result is the same. They are 
general and vague in tone, without distinctive appeal. No more 
cosmopolitan and threadbare expression can be imagined than that 
which clothes them. If we happen to suspect that a certain 
Frenchman, say, wrote one of them, it was as a clerk that he wrote, 
not as a Frenchman — and his model has been so closely followed 
or transcribed that no trace of authorship can be safely postulated. 
Now in laying aside from the discussion the Latin religious 
lyric it must not be thought that I am prone to doubt the impor- 
tant influence which has been ascribed to it as a model for much 
of the profane lyric. But we do not need, on the basis of all our 
evidence, to believe that the mediaeval Latin song owed its very 
existence to either school or church. I may hope to have made at 
least acceptable in an earlier essay the doctrine that a German 
popular balladry ever existed; such poems were of course accentual 
in utterance, like similar volkslieder in neighboring France. And 
there is no need of our holding in the light of this knowledge that 

!For a full treatment and bibliography of sacred parody in mediaeval and modern 
literature cf. Novati, Studi critici e letterari (Turin), 1889, pp. 179-310. The listing of a score 
of other titles which deal with this same subject in one phase or another would have no 
point here, as Novati's remarkable essay contains them all. 
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church hymns exercised a predominant influence in bringing about 
rhythmic verse when the latter was everywhere already. 1 There 
was as we know a profane poetry in the Middle Ages which imi- 
tated awkwardly but assiduously the metrical (quantitative) 
poems of classical authors. There was, too, a profane poetry which 
was much influenced by the church hymn and like it employed 
rhythmic (accentual) expressions. The former of these was ordi- 
narily known as versus, the latter as mod(ul)i. Immense bodies 
of poetic writing represent the one or the other of these classes; 
and still there need be no fear in believing that one sort of erotic 
lyric — the kind which lent itself most readily to dance and song, 
to lightness and grace and swing — found its most perfect model in 
the vernacular measures which German and French already knew. 
This may seem a dogmatic statement and at first blush unwar- 
ranted by the facts. It is an assertion which should not be 
lightly made, but it may not with justice be lightly dismissed. 
I would but ask the reader's reservation of judgment until the 
facts are all displayed, and in order not to duplicate evidence 
would refer him once for all to what has been adduced in my 
previous article already referred to. 

If we must exclude the first class of lyric, then, from our study 
of native and national song written in Latin — if the Religious 
and Didactic poem does not answer to the demands made upon a 
popular body of verse — let us now examine the other two sorts: 
the Satire, and the Ballads of Love, Spring, and Wine. 

' Rather than attempt a statement of my own on this important point I believe it all- 
sufficient to quote the words of Gaston Paris (Lettre a M. IAon Qautier 8ur la versification 
latine rhythmique, 1866, p. 23) : " Pour moi, je pense au contraire que la versification 
rhythmique est d'origine toute populaire, qu'elle n'a d'autre source qu'elle-m6me, qu'elle a 
existe de tout temps chez les Romains, qu'elle ne doit rien a la metrique, et qu'elle est avec 
elle precisement dans le m©me rapport que la langue populaire, le sermo plebeius, avec la 
langue litt6raire de Rome. Toutes deux ont eu la m6me destinee : la langue lettree et la 
versification metrique, mortes reellement avec l'empire, ont conserve chez les savants une 
vie artificielle qui dure encore; la langue populaire et la versification rhythmique ont con- 
tinu6 a vivre, et se sont developpees et ramifiees dans les langages et dans les poesies des 
nations romaines. La versification populaire notamment, meprisee et obscure au temps de 
la grandeur romaine, conserved k peine en quelques fragments par des ecrivains amateurs 
d'anecdotes qui ont sacrifl6 la dignite a la curiosite, acquit avec le christianisme un 
domaine immense et une inspiration nouvelle, et produisitbientot avec une richesse inoule 
de quoi porter pendant dix siecles toute la poesie de plusieurs grandB peuples : e'est v6rita- 
blement le grain de seneve de la parabole, vile semence, dedaigneusement jetee en terre, qui 
devient un arbre aux mille branches, verdoyant et touffu, sur lequel chantent les oiseaux du 
ciel." 
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Some claim has already been put forward for the mediaeval 
Latin satire as an essentially French thing. Giesebrecht long 
ago insisted upon northern France as the birthplace of the 
goliard and of goliardic poetry. 1 And he seems in a way to have 
won his point, despite the fact that his attempt to identify the 
archpoet (Golias) with Walter of Ch&tillon has failed, 2 and that 
the claims advanced for Germany and England (even for Italy) 3 
have never been definitely quashed. But historians and critics 
of French literature still treat of Latin satire as a thing apart from 
the development of national spirit and vernacular progress. 4 
Whereas, if we but substantiate their claim to French origin, 
Latin satires become in a trice the precipitate of Gallic wit. Does 
the investigator not thus yield to the temptation of regarding the 
problem which confronts him in the case of any text as a literary 
rather than a historical one, so that if he be confronted by a Latin 
satire, or by an oriental tale written in Latin, he is prone to con- 
sider them un-French matters, because their sources or their 
manner are cosmopolitan and extraneous, and not provincial? 
Would it not be more profitable to view any literary expression 
that grew hardily in mediaeval France from the background of 
mediaeval France itself? 

For, suppose such forms as appear in France at this time, 
except for the indigenous chansons de geste and the canso, were 
transplanted from other climes ; does this mean that we can afford to 
study them other than as the product of this age and this particular 
region ? Must we not seek in them the idea of their French adapters 
rather than the original theme which they received from other and 
older civilizations? The palm tree and the olive which are such 
characteristic features of the northern Mediterranean land-line are 
demonstrably new adaptations. The whole plant growth of many 

' Allgemeine Monatsschrift (1853), pp. 16 ff. 

2Cf. Haureau, Not. et. Extr., Vol. XXIX, pt. 2, pp. 253 ff., and Meyer, GMinger Nach- 
richten, p. 75. 

3 Cf. J. Grimm, and Wright, opp. cit., and Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Renaissance in 
Italien (1869). 

*So much so that it comes never to mention except perhaps in some single instance 
where an individual Latin poem offers the source of a French derivative. Cf. Lenient, 
La satire en France au moyen age (1893) ; Haessner, Goliardendichtung u. Satire im xiii. 
Jhdt. in England (1905) ; Langlois, Revue bleue (1892), p. 808. 
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a European landscape has quite changed within historic times. 
But do we therefore consider this vegetation a foreign thing? Is 
not any growth which takes root in a new soil and prospers for 
generations in sun and rain the very product of the new soil to 
which it has been transplanted? In final analysis is not practi- 
cally everything a nation possesses borrowed at some time or other 
from an outland source, at least so far as external form is concerned? 
We have just termed the chanson de geste indigenous to France, 
but in last reduction is it French or is it German ? And who shall 
ever solve the problem of what to denominate the oral tradition 
of the Merovingian epoch ? Was it still German, all Latin, or a 
near-Latin known as Romanice? 

Now I may not attempt to deal here further with the mediaeval 
satire as an essentially French development, for several reasons. 
First, I am at present little fitted for the task; second, if done at 
all, it must be made the subject of another occasion in order not 
to confuse the issue of the present one ; and third, satirical poetry 
seems to me only lyric in that highest flight it takes when it ceases 
to deal with the stereotyped abuses of the Roman church and 
expresses the poet's personal feeling of injury or shame. So many 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century satirical poems are nothing more 
than mere objurgations of the inherent viciousness of woman, of 
dissuasion from sodomy and greed, of complaint of simony and 
niggardliness within the church, that the personal element so 
necessary to all lyric expression is lost. 

It must, however, not be felt that these words constitute an 
evasion of the point before us. He who devotes sufficient study to 
the task will find that thirteenth -century English satire owes much 
in form and spirit to the Latin satire which thousands of young 
English students learned to know at the schools of northern 
France; 1 and, what is much more to the point, he will learn to dis- 
tinguish sharply between Latin satires composed on the one hand 
by Frenchmen and on the other by Englishmen. Thus will an 
added distinguishing mark be gained for the temperament of 

1 1 miss from the otherwise excellent chapter of Schofleld on "Anglo-Latin Literature " 
a sufficient acknowledgment of this debt. Cf. English Literature from the Norman Con- 
guest to Chaucer (1906), pp. 59 ff. 
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either nationality during the age in question. And this, I take 
it, is one of the highest rewards for which the comparative study 
of literature strives. 

And now perhaps we should be ready to take up the third 
type of mediaeval Latin lyric, the twelfth-century Ballads of Love, 
Spring, and Wine, and show how a double tradition maintained 
within this class: one that of the school and of learning, the 
other altogether popular in tone and as simple as any of the 
tuneful Romantic songs of thirteenth- or nineteenth-century 
Germany. But before we come to this final chapter there is still 
pioneer work to be done. Because there exists no adequate his- 
tory of mediaeval poetry it is not generally known that before the 
twelfth century Latin lyrical poetry shows the same types as later. 
This we shall therefore demonstrate before dealing with the 
lyrical type of special interest to us. 

LATIN LYEIOAL POETRY PREVIOUS TO THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

We have seen thus far that there is a tendency to assign to 
the protean mime the lyric material previous to the end of the 
eleventh century, in so far as it was not the work of clerics; 1 and 
from then forward to bespeak the same material for the goliard. 
Now the first of these appellations has been shown to be but a 
generic term for "entertainer," and the same fact is true of the 
latter word. If we examine the records of twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries we find goliardi closely adjoined to and 
synonymous with ribaldi, bufones, leccatores,joculatores, trutanni, 
vagi scholares, parasiii, histriones, pauperes, enchanteors, mene- 
strieux, and the like. "Goliard" like "villein" has become a 

iGrober (Grundriss, Vol. II, Part 1, p. 180) would surrender practically all this early 
material to the cleric. Of the poetry during the ninth and tenth centuries he says : "Pro- 
fane sentiment and sympathy with earthly pleasures, the prerequisites of a secular lyric, 
were so reckoned a shame by the cleric who alone ( !) could use the Latin language, that he 
dared not find expression for them in poetry. Impenetrable to earthly joy and sorrow alike, 
he was prone to struggle against worldly impulses, and only referred to them in his writing 
to warn against them or to implore divine aid in their subduing. And when the cleric does 
allude to worldly themes he so conquers them, so tones them down, that his personal dignity 
does not suffer in the least. Very little documented verse of this time (A. D. 800-1000) over- 
steps such limitations. " 
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wide term of derogation and reproach 1 and little is therefore to 
be gained by associating the name with a great mass of mediaeval 
Latin poetry which deals in every possible way with almost every- 
thing under heaven from the tenth to the fifteenth century. 

I believe it would add everywhere to clarity of discussion, if 
the term "goliardic poetry" was retained for erotic and satirical 
Latin verses written by school poets from the rise of learning in 
the twelfth century down to say the Italian Kenaissance; this 
would allow us to speak of a "popular Latin poetry" when refer- 
ring during the same period to erotic and singable Latin lyrics 
which are free from the quibbles and formulae of the more 
mechanical and cultured poetry. Before the twelfth century 
the popular sort of Latin verse may be referred to a "minstrelsy," 
the remainder of it which is evidently the labor of school bench 
and monkish cell may be denominated "clerical" or "school" 
poetry. If we wish, we may of course substitute the mime for 
the minstrel when we speak of popularizing verse before 1100, 
but this would appear undesirable because of the false impli- 
cations of the word suggested above. It is at least necessary 
that we possess concise terms with which to designate the oppos- 
ing sorts of verse of which we are now come to speak, to avoid 
the confusion which arises from the consideration of them as 
one indissoluble entity. 

First, let us pass in review what there was in Latin poetry 
before the twelfth century that furnished models for the verses of 
the goliards. Such a list is not elsewhere accessible, and I may 
therefore be forgiven for entering upon the subject at greater 
length than would otherwise be necessary. The result of this 
examination will show that for two centuries before Abelard, 
St. Bernard, and Walter of Chatillon there existed in Prance and 
Germany Latin lyrics and ballads pliant in meter, ready in rhyme, 

•Cf. the suggestive declension of this word written down by some surly mediaeval 
scholar (Novati, Carmina medii aevi, 1888, p. 28) : 

Singulariter et Pluraliter 

Ifom. hie villanus hi maledicti 

Gen. hujus rustici horum tristium 

Dot. huic tferfero his mendacibus 

Ace. huDC furem hos nequissimos 

Voc. o latro o pessimi 

Abl. ab hoc depredatore ab his infidelibus 
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sure in diction, emotional in nature ; requiring but the life-giving 
breath and the enlarging mold of a cosmopolitan and awakened 
age to make of them the graceful poetry of the mediaeval Latin 
students. 

I may not speak for another, but I believe the first sensation 
which comes from reading in the volumes of Poetae aevi Karolini 
is one of frank disappointment. It is a little perhaps as if one's 
hand had reached out half unconsciously for a book of poems and 
picked up a table of logarithms instead. We feel as though it 
must have been a sorry kind of poetry which devoted itself so 
largely to epitaphs, inscriptions on church gates, riddles, acrostics, 
book titles, and the like. The whole is at first blush about as 
lively as a collection of burial urns. 1 And there are unfortunately 
many who close the covers of these volumes never to return to 
them. 

If we are patient, however, and continue in our search through 
the broad acre of measured lines, we begin to gain insight into 
matters which interest us. As we grow accustomed to the absence 
of rhyme, to the dearth of theme, to the stilted manner which is 
characteristic of even the best of this poetry, what with its con- 
stant borrowing from classical imagery and its hollow reminis- 
cence of biblical phrasing, we become conscious that while real 
beauty and earnestness is ever lacking, while the deep issues of 
life are never touched, there is yet before us a body of adequate 
diction, a certain level dignity, a smooth, if shallow, surface of 
expression. How great a step in advance is marked by these 
things he alone knows who has labored, let us say, with the phrases 
of the French grammarian Virgilius Maro, with the befuddled 
Hisperica f amino,, 2 or — truth to tell — with the Merovingian bar- 

i It is perhaps much to be regretted that we have not fuller remains of the Latin poetry 
written by Irishmen during the sixth and seventh centuries. We know that there reigned 
in the schools of Ireland at this period not alone among her professed scholars but among the 
plain missionaries as well a classical spirit, a love of literature for its own sake, and a keen 
delight in poetry. Cf. Haureau's chapter on the "lScoles d'Irlande" in his Singularity 
historiques et littiraires (1861) , and Poole, Illustrations of the History of Mediaeval Thought 
(1884), p. 12. For a complete but brief survey of the Irish missions, cf. Haddan's "Scots on 
the Continent " (Remains, Oxford, 1876, pp. 258-94). Of. also Roger, L'enseignement des 
lettres classiques d'Ausone a Alcuin (1905), pp. 202-73; Sandys, A History of Classical 
Scholarship (1903), pp. 421 ff. 

2 For the latest and best treatment of these two, with full bibliography, cf. Roger, 
L'enseignement des lettres classiques, pp. 110 ff., 283ff. 
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barisms of Gregory of Tours. In fact the voluble euphuism of 
Venantius Fortunatus, much as the Carolingian poets owed to it, 
offers not the sure foundation for coming lyricality that the broad, 
thin lines of ninth-century canting do. 1 To quote almost at ran- 
dom from the better-known material of this time, here are the 
opening words of the Epitaphium Chlodarii pueri regis : 

Hoc satus in viridi servatur flosculus arvo, 
Pulchrior en lacte candidiorque nive, 
Donee altipotens veniat per saecula judex, 
Qui metet ostrifluas falce perenne rosas. 
Hunc tua, Jordanis, sacrata protulit unda, 
Pampinus Engadi rore beavit eum. 
Livida purpureis vaccinia cincta rosetis 
Vernat ut et rosola gliscit in omne decus, 
Pallida ceu sandix inter viburna refulgit, 
Et nitit imbrifluus Cynthius altus aquis, 
Ut rubit obriza flagranti cocta camino, 
Et rutilat vario Indus honore lapis. 2 

After a little we begin to meet with nature-introductions, or a 
few lines on outdoor nature tucked away here and there in longer 
narrative pieces, and occasionally even with whole songs (if one 
may call them so) devoted to pastoral scenes. Stiff they are still, 
even the De cuculo attributed to Alcuin, and the Carmen philo- 
melaicum of Paulus Albarus, and the Ecloga of Naso, but they 
stir the sense with pleasant anticipation of what is to come when 
poetry shall leave the apron-strings of doctrinal theology and 
come to wander through the earth alone. 

Lumine candoris clarent hie lilia celi, 
Pulbe rose florens imitant his purpura terre 
Et viole pariter stellarum vice coruscant. 
Dum vario redolent pariter unite colore, 
Albeole renitent ceu unio lilia conclis, 
Instar et gipsae conplectens colla puelle 
Lactea 

i Winterfeld would have brushed this statement impatiently aside. " Mimes every- 
where," he declares. " One citation more or less makes blessed little (blutwenig) difference. 
The Merovingian time was better than its reputation. It has in the poems of its mimes 
works to offer us that contain more poetic strength than the whole erudite Round Table of 
Charles the Great could achieve" (op. cit, pp. 7i and 57). I am willing to be convinced of 
this, but not until the "poems of its mimes" are reconstructed in a way that will make 
comparison with Carolingian hexameters possible. 

2 Pauli et Petri carmina dubia, no. 39. 
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Work such as this may be meistergesang, but it cannot be denied 
that there is excellence i ad welling in it. The time was not yet ripe 
perhaps for what the next century or two were to bring: a real 
renaissance of conscious poetry written by men who were alive to 
their finger tips. And yet when the new springtime came, it was, 
so far as we may tell, only the late fruition of forces at work dur- 
ing the previous generations, for swelling lines such as the open- 
ing verses of the Planctus Karoli tell of what is coming: 

A solis ortu usque ad occidua 
Littora maris planctus pulsat pectora. 
Heu mihi misero! 

This was composed not later than the year 815 and some thirty 
years thereafter Grottschalk could swing into verse like that to a 

boy: 

O quid jubes, pusiole? 
Quare mandas, filiole, 
Carmen dulce me cantare, 
Cum sim longe exul valde, 

Intra mare? 
O cur jubes canere? 

Such hints as these show an occasional tendency to depart from 
the conventional mold of classicality, but they weigh little when 
compared with the great mass of Merovingian and Carolingian 
poetry, where elegies, encomia, epithalamia, ballads of battle, 1 

i Winterfeld creates a false impression in translating these into the Nibelungen-q.VLatva.in 
and in adopting: also the phrases of the B&nkeU&nger ; we have but to compare his verses 
with the original, to see how he reads in what does not exist : 

Omnes gentes qui fecisti, tu Christe, dei sobules, 
Terras, fontes, rivos, montes et formasti hominem, 
Avaresque convertisti ultiuiis temporibus. 

Thus begins the story of Pippin's victory over the Avari, and not as we should believe from 

Winterfeld : 

Christe, du Sohn Gottes, der du die Volker all' 

Erschaff en und Land und Quellen, Bach und Berge zumal, 

Der du nach deinem Bilde den Menschen hast gemacht, 

Du hast in der letzten Frist auch die Hunnen heimgebracht. 

Likewise in the ballad of Fontenoy : 

Aurora cum primo mane tetram noctem dividens, 
Sabbatum non illud fuit, sed Saturni dolium ; 
De fraterna rupta pace gaudet daemon impius, 

we discover but slight indication of the following : 

Des Fruhrots erster Strahl das Dunkel der Nacht zerriss ; 
Da wurde Macht gegeben dem Fursten der Finsternis, 
Kein Sabbat war's, der graute : gebrochen der Brtider Bund, 
Mit wildem Hohngelachter frohlockte der Holle Schlund. 

Much depends on the translator's whim in such matters ; if he translates in the manner of 
Genesis, the result reminds of Genesis, if he adopt Horatian diction we are reminded of 
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and even invitations to love and to wine are complacently measured 
off at about two ells to the line. 

And yet, if there were no further evidence at hand of the Mero- 
vingian and Carolingian poetry than what is to be found in the 
volumes of the Poetae aevi Karolini 1 we could still be prepared 
for an efflorescence of lyrical poetry some two or three centuries 
later. For, if we but remove the theological allusions of the 
earlier poems and substitute for them the color and joy of life 
which the new humanism brought in its wake ; if we but exchange 
for copied hexameters a cadenced swing and rhyme, lyrical pieces 
are won for us. Majesty, smoothness, and the full vocabulary of 
poetic diction were already at hand for mediaeval Latin students 
and poets, and they made good use of their opportunity. 

But, happily, another sort of poem was handed down to the 
goliards — songs from a minstrelsy as brimful of verve and light- 
ness as any to which they attained. Samples (all too few!) of this 
sort of thing have come down to us. There is the atrabilious 
correspondence between two Merovingian bishops, Importunus of 
Paris and Chrodebert of Tours (ca. A. D. 665) , written in a rhythmic 
prose that is curiously effective: five letters in all, of which the 
following may yield an illustration: 

Nay, as true as you're a goat, 
A deal too far you're going; 
The measure as it is 

Horace ; and naturally if he introduce the terms of mediaeval minstrelsy, we are ready to 
swear the thing was written by a mime. But after Winterfeld is done and finished, the ori. 
ginals are what they were before he ever began : awkward long lines after the fashion of 
their time. 

1 It is a shock to learn that we may be called upon to sacrifice the priceless reference to 
love-songs contained in the Carolingian capitulary of 789 (cf. Boretius, Capit. reg. Franc, 
1,63: "et nullatenus ibi winileodos scribere vel mittere praesumant: et de pallore earum 
propter sanguinis minuationem"). Till now this passage has been generally believed to 
forbid certain nuns to write love-songs and to achieve an interesting but dangerous pallor. 
Some critics, it is true, insisted on interpreting winileodos as songs of joy and acclaim, or 
even as choral songs of labor (Uhl, Zeitschr. f. deut. Phil., Vol. XXXVIII [1906], p. 123), but 
most of us felt constrained to regard them as erotic verses because of the context in which 
we found them. 

Recently, however, Jostes has translated the Latin phrase above-quoted : u And under 
no consideration shall they make bold to enlist or dispatch constables (Schutzmannen), 
not even because of their fear: (this we decree) that bloodshed may be lessened." Cf. 
Zeitschr. f. deut. A It., Vol. XLIX (1907) , p. 310. While it cannot be said that Jostes effectually 
establishes his point, he supports it with good evidence, and thereby furnishes renewed 
testimony to the difficulty of definitely gaining the sense of Merovingian Latin. 
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Buns full to overflowing. 
You need emasculation — 
I'm frank enough to tell — 
To keep the living soul of you 
Prom roasting down in hell. 
Ah, at the day of Judgment 
You will be in evil case! 
For lechers are afraid to look 
Upon God's holy face. 1 

And we have the hint of a mocking distich or song in the quip o£ 
an eighth-century minstrel related to us by the Monk of St. Gall 
[de rebus gestis Karoli inagni I, 13; Monumenta Oermaniae 
historica; Scriptores, Vol. II, p. 736) : Nunc habet Uodalricus 
honores perditos in oriente et occidente, defuncta sua sorore! 

Less than a century later we learn of how a song made mock 
of Hug timidus : qui erat timidus super omnes homines. Sic enim 
cecinerunt ei domestici sui, ut aliquando pedem foris sepe ponere 
ausus non fuisset. This poor count is historically documented, 
having died (of fright?) at Tours in the year 837. 2 

Of milder tone, but bubbling with cynical humor, are the tales 
of the abbot of Anjou, and of the hermit who wished to be an 
angel. 

In Angers, it is said, there dwells a priest; 
The name he bears is that of Father Adam. 
There's no Angevin man among them all 

1 A translation offered only after much hesitation, because of difficulty in approximating 

the tone of the original: 

Bonus nunquam eris, 

Dum tale via tenes. 

Per tua cauta longa, 

Satis est vel non est? 

Per omnia jube te castrare, 

Ut non peccas per talis, 

Quia fornicatoris Deus iudicabit, etc. 

Cf. de Rozieres, Recueil gtntral des formules usities dans Vempire des Francs avant le x. 
siecle; Boucherie, Cinq formules rhythmies (1867), p. 26; Revue critique (1867) , p. 344 ; Zeumer, 
Formulae Merovingici et Karolini aevi (1886), p. 220; Grober, Grundriss, Vol. II, p. 453; 
Herrigs Archiv, Vol. CXIV (1905), pp. 60 f . ; Winterfeld, "Die Dicuterschule St. Gallens," 
Ilbergs Neue Jahrb., Vol. V, p. 358. 

2 Cf . Lachmann, Kleinere Schriften, Vol. I, p. 453 ; Pauls Grundriss, Vol. IP, p. 69 ; Kogel, 
Gesch. d. deut. Lit., Vol. I, Part 1, pp. 55-77. And did not Notker Labeo cry out : In me psal. 
lebant qui bibebant vinum? Other mocking songs of this time are mentioned in Modern 
Philology, Vol. Ill, p. 437. 
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With half his kidney, when it comes to bibbing. 
Hurrah, hurrah ! The praise we sing, 
The praise we sing of Bacchus. 1 

So drank a churchman in the age of Charles the Great — and the 
swing of the song reminds us of a later kommerslied which cele- 
brates the stout-hearted tippling of Johannes de Foucris: 

Propter nimium Est Est 
Dominus meus mortuus est. 

And at the close of the tenth century a French minstrel immor- 
talized a little monk in a ditty: 

A monk named John, of stature small, 
But in the virtues straight and tall, 
Thus to the older brother spoke, 
Who dwelt with him mid hermit-folk: 2 

" I fain would live like those above," 
He said, " secure in Heaven's love 
No raiment wear, nor viands take, 
Such as the hands of men do make." 

But alack! The grass of the fields was but an ill lining for his 
paunch, and the frost was not tempered for his nakedness; so 
came it that he repented him of his desire, ran straightway home, 
and was content ever afterward to be but a good little hermit. 

Another type of song, however, than the humorous and rollick- 
ing ballad, or the mournful plaint (like the verna feminae suspi- 
ria), we find at the very end of the tenth or the beginning of the 
eleventh century in the spring song: short invocations to the 

iCf. Dammler, ZeiUchr. f. deut. Alt, Vol. XXIII, pp. 262, 265; Winterfeld, Herrigs 
Archiv, Vol. CXIV (1905), pp. 58 f. 

Andecavis abas esse dicitur, 
Ille nomen primum tenet hominum ; 
Hunc fatentur vinum vellet bibere 
Super omnes Andechavis homines. 

Eia, eia, eia laudes, 

Eia laudes dicamus Libero. 

2Cf. Jaffe, ZeiUchr. f. deut. Alt., Vol. XIV, p. 469; Piper, Deut. Nat-Lit., Vol. CCXXI, 
pp. 232 f. ; Winterfeld, Stilfragen, p. 21 : 

Johannes abba, parvulus 
Statura, non virtutibus, 
Ita majori socio, 
Quicum erat in heremo : 

Volo, dicebat, vivere 
Secure sicut an^elus, 
Nee veste, nee cibo frui, 
Qui laboretur manibus. 
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warmth and beauty of it, generally without parallelism. Such are 
the songs published by Werner, 1 one of which will suffice: 

Hyemale Terra floret 

Tempus vale, Sicut solet, 

Aestas redit cum laeticia Kevirescunt lilia; 
Cum calore, Rosae flores 

Cum decore Dant odores, 

Quae aestatis sunt indicia. Canunt alatilia. 

Slight in structure, commonplace enough in idea, if you will ; and 
yet as simple in the presentation of its theme as any German folk- 
song may be. Hushed are the flowing nature-descriptions 
borrowed from Vergil, softened are the too vivid colors of Pru- 
dentius; there remains the slender, almost lean, grace that we 
associate with earliest German minnesang. 

And still let us pause to consider two other types of song, for 
this is necessary if we will give an adequate idea of the complexity 
of form existant in the Latin lyric before the twelfth century. 
One is the earliest known tagelied or aube from the early tenth 
century : a song of three stanzas in Latin with a Provencal refrain. 
What scope for speculation does this not offer! It has been 
determined by critics to be of a decidedly clerical character, 
though why I know not, save for a chance resemblance of part of 
one line to a phrase in Ambrose's Morning Hymn. Even if the 
reader after viewing the poem believe it to be ecclesiastic in cast, 
what matters it? The refrain is undoubtedly taken from popular 
song, and it is as reasonable to believe the rest a clerical verse 
modeled on a pre-existent vernacular model, 2 as to think the type 
of aube, or lovers' waking-song, so widely disseminated in mediae- 
val Europe to have grown from a monkish root. 3 

i Cf. Germania, Vol. XXXVII (1892), p. 230. Traube called attention to the prior publi- 
cation of De terrae gremio in the Bibl. de V lZcole des Chartes, Vol. XLVII, p. 89, and hinted 
the like in the case of Hyemale tempus vale (cf. Vollmdllers Jahresbericht, Vol. Ill [1895], 
p. 9). I have been as yet unable to verify the latter statement. 

2Cf. DeGruyter Das deutsche Tagelied (1887), pp. 127 11.; Schlager, Studien after das 
Tagelied (1895) ; E. M. Meyer posits a double basis for the tagelied, clerical and popular, 
without assigning priority to either, Zeitschr.f. deut. Alt., Vol. XLIX (1907), p. 386. 

3 Cf. Julian Schmidt, Zeitschr.f. deut. Phil., Vol. XII, pp. 333 ff.; Laistner, Germania, 
Vol. XXVI, pp. 415 ff ; Ebert, Gesch. d. Lit. d. Mittelalters im Abendlande, Vol. Ill, pp. 182 f . ; 
GrOber, Qrundriss, Vol. II, p. 181 ; Rajna, Studi di filologia romanza, Vol. II, p. 97 ; Monaci, 
Sendiconti dell 'Accademia dei Lincei, CI. di scienze, 5th ser., Vol. I, pp. 475, 785; Zeitschr. 
f. roman. Phil., Vol. IX, p. 407; Jeanroy, Origines, p. 73. 
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While Phoebus' clear radiance is not yet arisen, 
The dawn brings soft light to the lands ; 
The watchman calls to the slothful: Awake! 

Day is approaching across the moist sea; 

As it is lifted higher and draws near, 

Straightway the shadows flee. 1 

Lo, the legions of the enemy burn 
To overtake the unwary and the slumbering! 
The herald warns them and bids them arise! 
Day is approaching, etc. 

From Arcturus departs the north- wind, 
The stars of the sky hide their radiance, 
The great bear stretches toward the east. 
Day is approaching, etc. 

Whatever this very song may be, it still shows the existence at 
about the year 900 of what we should otherwise not know to exist 
for another century or two: popular songs having to do with the 
waking of lovers from their slumbering danger. 

And still, but for the exigency of our space, we are not nearly 
through with the listing of profane Latin lyrical remnants which 
attest the presence before the twelfth century of musical and 
tender poems and songs in France and Germany. But I may 
now perhaps believe my purpose fulfilled and leave further dis- 
cussion on this point to another opportunity, 2 except for one 
poem. 

1 The Provencal refrain is 



or, as Jeanroy suggests, 



L'alba Dart umet mar atras ; 

Sol poi i pas, 

Ab egal n'irant las tenebras ; 

L'alba par umet mar atra sol 
Poy pas abigil miraclar tenebras. 



Monaci believes the refrain not Provencal but Ladin, and the poem composed in Upper Tyrol. 

2 1 would again refer the reader to the article on the origins of minnesang, which contains 
many hints I have not repeated. At the end of the first millennium of our era we meet with a 
Latin poetry that answers adequately every need of story-telling and narrative, jest and 
farce, anecdote and fairy-tale, animal fable, political satire and ironic depiction, heroic 
legend and hagiography. The mere citation of such titles as the Lombard Minstrel, the 
Minstrel's Reward, the Daughter of Desiderius, Adalgis, the Iron Charles, recalls to us histo- 
rical songs of presumably high merit; and such remembered poems as Modus florum, Modus 
Liebinc, Lantfrid et Cobbo, Alfrad, Heriger, the Daughter of Proterixts, Unibos, etc., suffi- 
ciently inform us that Scherer and Kogel are right in demanding for this time a high devel- 
opment in poetical ability. I would by no means reason that these were in any narrow sense 
based upon lyric song— for they are without exception ballads, satirical narratives, and 
jesting tales. But I would return to the query of Mullenhoff printed above and ask : If we 
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A last contribution from our stock will be the song to a run- 
away boy by a tenth-century Veronese schoolmaster. I wish to 
present an English rendering of it — based upon the restoration 
of Traube 1 — because such a one has not yet been published, so 
far as I know, and there are certain difficulties in translation. It 
is the first mediaeval example of any worth of the pederastic verse 
so popular in the Middle Ages : 

O admirable image of Venus, 2 

Whose body is all without blemish, 

That god protect thee, who stars and sky 

Created, who founded sea and earth. 

Not through the wile of the thief 3 shalt thou suffer treachery; 

May Clotho love thee, who spins out the thread. 

Preserve the boy, I pray not in jest 

To Lachesis, but with my whole heart, 

To the sister of Atropos, lest she abandon thee. 

May'st thou have as guides Neptune and Thetis 

have examples galore of such art, how then should wide expression for the mightiest and 
most poetic impulse of all — the erotic lyric — have failed? 

And before we close our search for idyllic and tender passages of a lyric sort we must 
needs hunt through the Buodlieb, the Waltharilied, and longer narrative poems, to excerpt 
here and there verses that answer our every purpose in this matter. Besides which, sacred 
poetry and hymns would be made to yield their quota, for the most superficial search 
among the many volumes of the Analecta hymnica reveals how rich and suggestive some 
of this material is in the light that it throws by analogy, and at times directly, upon the 
profane Latin lyric. 

!Cf. O Boma nobilis (1891), p. 11. This poem is introduced because it marks a distinctive 
type and will be referred to in a succeeding chapter. There are two methods employed by 
investigators of the mediaeval Latin poetry that offends modern convention. One is that 
of Wattenbach, which publishes everything it discovers to be of value ; the other is that of 
Haureau, which balks at making known uncomfortable material. Of the two methods the 
former is alone tenable if research is to be helpfully carried on. 

2 admirabile Veneris idolum, 
Cujus materiae nihil est frivolum, 
Archos te protegat, qui Stellas et polum 
Fecit et maria condidit et solum. 
Furis ingenio non sentias dolum ; 
Clotho te diligat, quae bajulat colum. 

Salvato puerum non per hypothesim: 
Sed firmo pectore depr.cor Lachesim, 
Sororem Atropos, ne curet haeresim. 
Neptunum comitem habeas t>t Thetim, 
Cum vectus fueris per flumen Athesim 
Quo fugis amabo, cum te dilexerim? 
Miser quid faciam, cum te non viderim? 

Dura materies ex matris ossibus 
Creavit homines jactis lapidibus. 
Ex quibus unus est i»te puerulus, 

8ui lacrimabiles non curat gemitus. 
um tristis fuero, gaudebit aemulus: 
Ut cerva rugio, cum fugit hinnulus. 



31. e., Death. 
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When thou farest across the river Adige. 
Why dost thou flee, pray, when I love thee ? 
Unhappy, what shall I do when I see thee not ? 

Hard material from the mother's bones 

Created men, when the stones were thrown. 1 

And from one of those stones must that boy spring 

Who is not troubled by tearful complainings. 

When I am sad my rival will rejoice. 

I cry out like the hind whose young flee from her. 

THE MINSTREL AND THE LYRICAL BALLAD 

The tedium of the preceding chapter may now be justified, 
for it has yielded us at least four distinct categories of Latin 
lyrical poetry before the twelfth century. 

1. Antique meters definitely modeled on classical Latin forms. 
Such is a large part of the material which Dummler, Traube, and 
Winterfeld have presented to us in the Poetae aevi Karolini. 
These meters continued from the time of the Carolingian revival 
down through the thirteenth century and frequently as they 
violate prosodic rules, much as they introduce themes foreign to 
classical traditions, their original source is evident: the poets of 
the Augustan age and of Silver Latinity. These lines often 
remind more of Strawberry Hill than they do of Rome — leonini, 
caudati, unisoni — but they come to express with strange ade- 
quacy many sides of the mediaeval spirit: joyous and tearful, 
cynical and maudlin. The archpoet begs for dinner and a coat 
in hexameters, and Hugo of Orleans turns them to his hand in the 
trilogy that depicts the faithlessness of the courtesan Flora. 2 

2. Liturgical poems inventedfor the service of the church. These 
rhyming structures were "voluminous systems of recurrent double 
rhymes, intricate rhythms molded upon tunes for chanting, solid 
melodic fabrics." 3 Dreves has made this material conveniently 
accessible in many of the volumes of the Analecta hymnica medii 
aevi. Such poems were soon adapted to profaner use by minstrel 
and goliard and a surprising lightness sometimes characterizes 

1 Refers to the Greek deluge-legend of Deucalion and Pyrrha. 
3 Cf . Ox/order Gedichte des Primas, Nos. vi, vii, viii. 

sCf. Symonds, Wine, Women, and Song (1884), p. 18; Saintsbury, The Flourishing of 
Romance (1897), p. 6. 
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jocose narrative ballads and spirited lyrics which are evidently 
clothed in this originally ecclesiastical form. But, after all, 
satire and parody were the chief gainers thereby. The rather 
ponderous movement of these church rhythms lent effectiveness 
and weight to the former, and inimitable background to the 
latter. 

3. Lyric survivals. — Occasionally songs "whispering of pagan 
gods in exile, encouraging men to accept their life with genial 
enjoyment" meet our gaze during the early mediaeval period. 
Such verse are the Jam, dulcis arnica, venito and the admirabile 
Veneris idolum: these are the vicarious offspring of individual 
learning, bear on them frequently the hallmark of no particular 
age, 1 and have no breath of popular poetry within them. We are 
not surprised to find them in Octavian's anthologia Latina or 
among the Cambridge songs — pieces of similiar import and like 
beauty must have been contemporary with the pervigilium Veneris 
and must have continued the classical tradition down into the 
fifteenth century. This tradition was tenacious of life and pre- 
sumably never quite interrupted in any century, particularly in 
Italy, for Rome continued to be felt the head of the world (caput 
mundiy throughout the Middle Ages. A curious illustration of 
how widespread the remains of ancient knowledge were occurs in a 
poem of the popular sort sung on the walls of Modena in the first 
half of the ninth century by the soldiers of the watch : 

O tu, qui servas armis ista moenia, 

Noli dormire, moneo, sed vigila: 

Dum Haector vigil extitit in Troja, 

Non earn cepit fraudulenta Gretia. 

Prima quiete dormiente Troja 

Laxavit Synon fallax claustra perfida 



1 It is interesting in such connection to follow the discussion of the dates of Lydia bella 
and O admirabile from the year 1829, when Naeke first discovered the former, to 1891, when 
Traube with seeming finality settled the age of the latter. Niebuhr, Gregorovius, Ozanam, 
Daniel, Riese, Baini, and Brambach arrived at widely diversified conclusions because of 
the apparent absence in this poem of any specific allusion. Cf. Traube, O Roma nobilis 
(1891), pp. 3 ff. 

2Cf. Gregorovius, Qeschichte der StadtRomim Mittelalter; Graf, Roma nella memoria 
del medio evo (1882); Traube, O Roma nobilis; Salvioli, L'istruzione pubblica in Italia nei 
tecoli viii, ixex (1879) ; Dresdner, Kultur-undSittenyeschichtederitalienischenGeiatlichkeit 
im x. und xi. Jahrhundert (1890), etc. 
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4. Popularizing Latin lyrics. — We have already noted how 
an eighth century minstrel sang his mocking rhyme; 

Nu habfit Uodalrih 
firloran 6r6no gilih, 
6star enti uuestar, 
sld irstarp sin suester. 

This tells us again what we already know so well from a multi- 
plicity of records: 1 that jesters and minstrels were making verses 
for the willing ears of courtiers and churchmen like Angilbert at 
the very moment that serious-minded churchmen and school-poets 
were engaged in polishing their hexameters. Such testimony, 
together with stray kommerslieder and ballads from ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, should suffice to inform us that at this 
season the buds of earthly lyric were bursting into bloom ; inform 
us that the tenth century was not exactly "the age of gloom, the 
age of iron, the age of lead," when the human intellect in Europe 
reached its nadir. 2 This time did open inauspiciously with great 
political disturbances and social readjustments; it ended in a sort 
of general panic because all the pursuits of life were stopped in 
apprehension of the judgment day. But we may no more read 
of this in our lyric records than we may suspect the cataclysm of 
the western empire from the gentle euphuism of Sidonius, 3 whose 
great complaint was that he "could not achieve six-foot lines 
when seven-foot barbarians were about him." 

But there is another sort of popularizing Latin lyric suggested 
by the Hyemale tempus vale and the Equitabat Bovo per silvam 
frondosam: simplest songs of spring and dancing, maying and 
mating couplets. By no known process of alchemy can we distil 
these from any of the first three categories of Latin lyric above 
mentioned; their source is in volkslied quatrains, such as have 
been proved to exist long before earliest minnesang* German 
dance-songs and choral singing must have ever existed in connec- 

1 Cf. the collocation in Reich, Der Mimus, Vol. I (1903), Pt. 2, pp. 743 S. 
zSaeculum ferreum,plumbeum, obscurum: Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship 
(1903), p. 483. 

3 Cf . Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Christian Empire (1899) 2 , p. 190. 
«Cf. R. M. Meyer, Zeitschr.f. deut. Alt., Vol. XXIX, pp. 174 S. 
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tion with the games and festivals of May. 1 Examples of such 
songs we find in the Carmina bur ana: 

Swaz hie gat umbe 

Daz sint allez megede, 

Die wellent an man 

Alle disen sumer gan. no. 129a; 

Springewir den reigen 

Nu, vrowe min, 

Vroun uns gegen den meigen, 

Uns chumet sin schin. no. 100a; 

Chume, chume geselle min, 

Ich enbite harte din, 

Suzer roservarwer munt, 

Chum un mache mich gesunt. no. 136a. 

And such traditional verses now and then shine through the Latin 
lyrics which we find in the same collection: 

Et sub tilia 
Ad choreas venereas 
Salit mater, inter eas 
Sua filia. no. 114; 

Late pandit tilia 
Frondes, ramos, folia, 
Thymus est sub ea 
Viridi cum gramine, 
In quo fit chorea, no. 108 ; 

Stetit puella rufa tunica ; 

Siquis earn tetigit, 

Tunica crepuit. Eia! no. 138; 

Veni, veni, venias, 
Ne me mori facias; 
Hyrca, hyrce, nazaza, 
Trillirivos! no. 136. 

Crepuscular stirrings are these songs of Latin lyrics and love- 
ballads which were in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to 

i It is in these May fetes that Gaston Paris would have us seek the origin of much of 
mediaeval lyric poetry; Journal des Savants (1892), p. 427. This theory is partially 
developed in Cesareo, Le origini della poena lirica in Italia (1899), and given full credence by 
Santangelo (op. cit., pp. 43 ff.) after a careful examination of the spring songs of the Carmina 
burana. But surely we do not need to connect these festivals with those of pagan antiquity 
held in honor of Venus, as Santangelo suggests our doing. 
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develop a hardier and more complex growth. The minstrel, as 
early as the eleventh century, and probably long before that, had 
gone for some of his most effective material where Goethe and 
the Romanticists went in a later age, to the inexhaustible well of 
popular song, there to draw new lyrics of his own. When and 
where this folkpoetry became first courfdhig we do not know. 
The character of the audience the minstrel sang his songs to can 
only be surmised ; like the peasant verses of Neidhart, they may 
have joyed the lowest or the highest in rank, and it is not yet 
safe to more than hazard a guess. But one thing is sure: side 
by side with antique meters and liturgical poems, in no sense 
derived from these or from certain other lyrical pieces which 
continued classical lyric traditions, there was for long before the 
twelfth century a popularizing and lyric Latin spielmannspoesie 
which mirrored the simpler sort of German popular poetry and 
derived much of its strength and beauty from it. 

And because of this long preamble we may now proceed with 
an easier conscience — if not with a lighter heart — to the second 
part of our study. This will attempt a differentiation between, 
on the one hand, highly artificial and, as it were, professional 
goliard songs and, on the other hand, real Latin minnesang. 

It may be that some, even much, of the foregoing article might 
have been omitted on the assumption that it repeated certain 
things already sufficiently known. But where the material is so 
vast as that of early mediaeval Latin poetry, where doctors (of 
philosophy) so carefully disagree as to all the main symptoms of 
it, where the vehicle in which many of the songs are written still 
unhappily remains so difficult a thing for us to read ; I have been 
afraid not to go deeper into the foundations than I should have 
otherwise thought of doing. It is just because "erudition" has 
hitherto played so large a part in the criticism of mediaeval songs, 
because the layman has not more easily commanded them, that 
misunderstandings regarding their nature and their scope have 
been so long current. 

Philip Sohuylee Allen 
The University op Chicago 
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